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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Without any increase in attendance 
and at present ratio Davidson College 
will graduate one thousand ministerial 
candidates and four thousand Christian 
laymen within the next fifty years. 


Interested friends can have a part in 
this work by remembering Davidson in 
their will, or by buying Annuity Bonds 


T H E O L O G I C A L which will pay a substantial rate of in- 
~ E M I N A R 7 terest during the life of the purchaser. 


Large sums of money are needed to 





Richmond, Virginia equip and maintain a college like David- 
BENJ. R. LACY, JR., D. D., President son. 


; : For details write to: 
Oldest and Largest Seminary in the Southern oe ee 


senna persue WM. J. MARTIN, President. 
Equipment Unequalled—Faculty Unsurpassed 
Conservative in Doctrine F. L. JACKSON, Treasurer. 


Progressive in Methods 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 


Remember Union Seminary in your will--“‘The Trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia’’ 


















































He Knows Exactly—Speaks With Authority 


Rev. C. T. Caldwell, D. D., of Waco, Texas, writes as follows: 

A member of the Assembly’s ad interim Committee on the Hymnal for the 
Church would be expected to be prejudiced in favor of the work of the Committee. 
There is still more reason for this prejudice on my part since we have put it to 
the test in our church for several weeks. The result is all in favor of the book. 
It has caused more people to sing, and to sing with a better spirit than ever be- 
fore. It is like meeting old friends and renewing acquaintance with them; and 
the new friends are proving to be most charming in character. The arrangement 
of the hymns and indices easily puts its rich assortment before the eye so that 
one can readily find just what he wants for any occasion. The words between 
the scores make it easier for both organist and singer. It is as good a book for 
prayer meeting as it is for the preaching service. It affords a splendid variety 
of hymns and songs for the use of the young people in their societies and con- 
ventions. Our young people have used it. It is full in its provision for evangelis- 
tic meetings. The subjects of sin, repentance, faith. and all kindred topics have 
been provided for, together with a splendid number and variety to use in 
evangelistic appeal and invitation. It also meets the needs of the Sunday school 
thoroughly, from the beginners up through every grade. Hymns on missions 
have been provided, both new and old. Also hymns on the neglected topics of stewardship and patriotism. 

It is well described by its name. It is a “Hymnal” and not a mere song book. There is life and 
strength without lightness. It is also Presbyterian from beginning to end. We can sing our whole theo- 
logical system if we wish, for there is not a fundamental doctrine of our Church for which hymns have not 
been admirably provided to express our faith, doctrine and devotion. One of the pleasing and noticeable 
things about the book is that several names, dear to our Church, are among the authors—McKelway, Tay- 
lor, Glasgow, and Sydnor. Due to the hymn trust certain hymns and tunes could not be procured, which 
is regrettable, and suggests to us that we must find men and women to write our own hymnology. 

The responsive readings add a great deal to the book and to the hour of worship. These readings 
have been carefully selected, embodying every theme dear to the Christian, expressing every aspiration of 
the soul and every Christian doctrine. I feel quite safe in saying that the book will bring delight and 
enhance devotion and worship wherever it is used. 

The price of the “Presbyterian Hymnal” is $1.25. Returnable copy sent for examination. 


Order from PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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‘FOR 50 YEARS 


“A MISSIONARY TO MISSIONARIES” 


For half a century our Missionary 
Bureau has been ministering to the 
needs of Missionaries in, every country 
in the world—with a Clothing, 
Household Articles and Mission Station 
Equipment—at a great saving to them 
in money, expenses and worry. 

New Missionaries will find it very 
economical and convenient to have us 
outfit them, and forward their personal 
effects combined in one shipment with 
goods purchased from us. 

Churches may select gifts and dona- 
tions of supplies or equipment from our 
catalog for us to send to Missionaries 
everywhere. 


OUR WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
GIVES: 


Special Discounts on purchases for 
Missionary Institutions, Schools and 
Hospitals. 

Field Secretaries or Purchasing 
Agents should get in touch with our 
Wholesale Department and save money 
for their stations. 

Mission Boards contemplating build- 
ing campaigns are invited to request our 
lowest Wholesale prices, on Building 
Material, Hardware, Paints, Roofing, 
Fabricated Fencing, Plumbing, Heating 
and Electrical Equipment. 

Write us about your needs. We guar- 
antee safe delivery of every order. if 
you haven’t a catalogue, send for a 
FREE copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Missionary Bureau Chicago, U. S. A. 














Pioneer Days in Arkansas 


By S. H. CHESTER, D. D. 
Heavy Art Paper Covers. Illustrated. 
Gift Style. Price, 50c, Postpaid. 
REV. JAMES I. VANCE WRITES: 


Arkansas make delightful reading. They 
are written in a captivating style, en- 
livened by bits of delicious humor, and 


tales he recounts. Dr. Chester is looking 
back over a long and well-spent life as 
these scenes from his boyhood days come 


page: the afterglow of a great life when 


those who have not the privilege of a 
Personal acquaintance, these sketches will 
suffice to 
Preacher who is stil] something of a boy 
Past threescore years and ten. And to 
all who have ever called Arkansas home, 
this little book will be a classic. 


ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
— 








These pen pictures of pioneer days in 


made vivid and intensely human by the 
writer’s personal participation in the 


rolling in on fond memory’s tide. To 
those who know him and love him—and 
they are many—a light will play on the 


time turns backward in its flight. To 


reveal the humanness of a 




















“IT am tired of sailing my little boat 
Fa: inside the harbor line; 
I want to go out where the big 
ships float 
Out on the deep where the great 
ones are; 
And should my frail craft prove too 
slight 
For storms that sweep those bil- 
lows O’er; 
I’d rather go down in the stirring 
fight 
Than drowse to death by the 
sheltered shore.” 





Satan layeth upon man a burden 
of cares above a load and maketh 
a packhorse of men’s souls when 
they are wholly set upon the world. 
We owe the devil no such service. 
It were wiser to throw off that load 
into a mire, and cast all our cares 
over upon God.—Samuel Rutherford. 


“The camel kneels at break of day, 
To have his guide replace his 
load, 
Then rises up anew to take 
The desert road. 


So thou shouldst Kneel at morn- 
ing’s dawn 
That God may give thy daily care, 
Assured that He no load too great 
Will make thee bear.” 





They are not gone who pass 
Beyond the clasp of hand, 

Out from the strong embrace; 
They are but come so close 
We need not grope with hands, 
Nor look to see, nor try 

To catch the sound of feet, 
They have put off their shoes 
To softly walk by day 
Within our thought, to tread 
At night our dream-led paths 
Of sleep. 


They are not dead who live 

In hearts they leave behind. 

In those whom they have blessed 
They live a life again, 

And shall live through the years 
Eternal life, and grow 

Each day more beautiful, 

As time declares their good, 
Forgets the rest, and proves 
Their immortality. 


They are not lost who find 
The sunset gate, the goal 
Of all the weary years. 
Not lost are they who reach 
The summit of their climb, 
The peak above the clouds 
And storms. They are not lost 
Who find the light of sun 
And stars and God. 
Robert Hugh Orr. 


As Thomas Champness used to 
put it—and surely it was one of the 
loveliest things he ever said—‘“It’s 
easy passing milestones when you're 
going home.”’—Percy C. Ainsworth. 








|“MOTHER INDIA” 





A STARTLING REVELATION! 


By Katherine Mayo 
Price, $3.75. Postpaid 


A review of this book in the “Pres- 
byterian Survey” says: 


“An extraordinary sociological study 
of India, made at first hand and in a 
dispassionate and _ scholarly manner. 
Authorities are cited for every state- 
ment, 


“The author deals with the questions 
of child marriage and sexual excesses, 
with which India is destroying herself; 
with the sacred cow, which is helping 
to destroy India; with problems of 
sanitation (so closely interwoven, warp 
and woof with India’s religion as to be 
almost hopeless of change), which 
makes India a menace to the life and 
health of the rest of the world, the 
breeding ground of cholera and plague. 


“She gives us a picture of the 
Pariahs—the ‘TJntou hables,’ and an 
explanation of how they became such. 


“She shows us the tenseness of the 
political situation—Hindus, Moslems, 
Britons, and leaves us with a great 
sympathy for England and her endless 
problems. 


“She gives us intimate and surprising 
glimpses of Ghandi. She deals with 
the question of mendicancy, in its re- 
ligious aspects and as a great drain 
upon the country, and she discusses the 
absorption of bullion by India, about 
forty per cent of the yearly output of 
gold and thirty per cent of its silver 
vanishing into India each year, as she 
requires payment for her goods in 
specie instead of in trade. This bu!lioa 
disappears permanently, being made 
into ornaments or hoarded. 


“This study is made not from a re- 
ligious but from a sociological stand- 
point, but at the end, one is left with 
a great sympathy for the native peo- 
ples, who are themselves the victims 
of a hopeless and fatalistic religion.” 


—-O———_ 
A TREASURE HOUSE OF 
ILLUSTRATION! 


“WINGS” 


Compiled and Edited by Gordon 
Huributt, Th. D. 


Price, $3.00. Postpaid. 


Nearly 400 true stories, written in 
a prize contest and especially for this 
volume by 300 ministers of ten leading 
denominations. These stories are fur 
use as illustrations by preachers, Sun- 
day school teachers and other religious 
workers. Also for devotional readings 
in the home, group meetings, ete. 384 
large octavo pages. Complete indexes 
of subjects, titles and authors. Large 
type; good paper. A splendid book for 
a gift for your pastor or for your own 
home. 


ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas. 
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“The Sanitary” (individual Cups 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The indi- 
vidual 


com m u- 
nion ser- @ 


sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL. 
We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 

We make the finest quality of beautiful 
polished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Rochester, N. Y. 

















The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions for 
Church workers as educational director, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and qualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual charge to 
teachers and workers. 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 

410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















The Woman’s Auxiliary in 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


By Mrs. Hallie Paxson Winsborough 
Price: Paper, 50c; Cloth, 75c. 


A brief history of the Auxiliary’s 
background, organization and develop- 
ment, prepared by :ts General Super- 
intendent. The authentic reference 
book for the women of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. Contains _half- 
tones, charts and diagrams, and is also 
furnished with a complete table of con- 
tents for ready referee. 

Leaders of Auxiliaries and Presby- 
terial and Synodical officers should get 
it at once. 

ORDER FROM 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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““My Mission Field”’ , 


Evangelist J. E. Conant, in “Every-Member Evangelism,” tells of a 
missionary secretary who some years ago wrote “a confession’ to the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World. She said: 


“I was helping to get up a big convention, and was full of enthusiasm 
over making the session a success. On the opening day my aged father, 
who came as a delegate to the convention, sat with me at luncheon at the 
hotel. He listened sympathetically to my glowing accounts of the great 
features that were to be. When I paused for breath, he leaned, towards me 
and said, while his eye followed the stately movements of the head waiter, 
‘Daughter, I think that big head waiter over there is going to accept Jesus 
Christ. I’ve been talking to him about his soul.’ I almost gasped. I had 
been too busy planning for a great missionary convention. I had no time 
to think of the soul of the head waiter. 


“When we went out to my apartment, a Negro man was washing the 
apartment windows. Jim was honest and trustworthy, and had been a most 
satisfactory helper in my home. Only a few moments passed before I heard 
my father talking earnestly with Jim about his personal salvation, and a 
swift accusation went to my heart as I realized that I had known Jim for 
years and had never said a word to him of salvation. 


“A carpenter came in to repair a door. I awaited his going with im- 
patience to sign his work ticket, for my ardent soul longed to be back at 
my missionary task. Even as I waited I heard my father talking with the 
man about the door he had just fixed, and then simply and naturally lead- 
ing the conversation to the only door into the Kingdom of God. 


“A Jew lives across the street. I had thought that possibly I would call 
on the folks who lived in the neighborhood—some time—but I had my 
hands so full of my missionary work the calls had never been made, but, as 
they met on the street, my father talked with my neighbor of the only 
Saviour of the world. 


“A friend took us out to ride. I waited for my father to get into the 
car, but in a moment he was up beside the chauffeur, and in a few minutes 
I heard him talking earnestly with the man about the way of salvation. 
When we reached home he said, ‘You know, I was afraid I might never 
have another chance to speak to the man.’ 


“The wife of a prominent railway man took him out to ride in her 
elegant limousine. ‘I am glad she asked me to go,’ he said, ‘for it gave me 
an opportunity of talking with her about her salvation. I think no one 
had ever talked with her before.’ 


“Yet these opportunities had come to me also and had passed by as 
ships in the night, while I strained my eyes to catch sight of a larger sail 
on a more distant horizon. I could but question my own heart whether my 
passion was for souls, or for success in getting up conventions.” 


“And just here,” says Dr. Conant, “is the vital difference between 
sentimental and practical interest in missions. No matter how much en- 
thusiasm we show in talking and planning missionary work, if we haven't 
enough interest in the African, or the Jap, or the Italian who does our work 
to make the first attempt to lead him to a saving faith in Christ, our in- 
terest in missions is nothing but sentiment, and it scarcely touches the 
fringes of Satan’s soul-destroying work. 


“Ye shall be witnesses unto me’’—beginning in the Jerusalem of your 
own home and community! 


Dr. Conant tells also of a pastor who was passing a big department 
store, and who followed a sudden impulse to go in and talk to the proprietor 
on the subject of his salvation. Finding him, he said: “Mr. T., I’ve talked 
beds and carpets and bookcases with you, but I’ve never talked my business 
with you. Would you give me a few minutes to do so?” Being led to the 
private office, the minister took out his New Testament and showed him 
passage after passage which brought before that business man his duty to 
accept Jesus Christ. Finally the tears began to roll down his cheeks, and 
he said to the pastor, “I’m seventy years of age. I was born in this city, 
and more than a hundred ministers, and more than five hundred church 
officers, have known me as you have, to do business with, but in all those 
years you are the only man who ever spoke to me about my soul.’— From 
The Great Commission Prayer Sheet. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 





Our Readers Say 





Something of interest for all in THe Survey. 


“Prize THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY Above Them All” 


Mr. J. B. Sawtell, Southwestern Repr2sentative of The Maccabees, Waco, Texas, 
says: “Of the forty odd papers and periodicals that come to my desk, I prize THE 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY above them all.” 
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“Brought It Along On My Vacation Trip” 


Miss Anna E. Welty writes: ‘Accept the congratulation of a subscriber of eight 
year’s standing on the August number of THE Survey. I found it so interesting that 
I brought it along on my vacation trip.” This comes from Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 











A Word From Our New Educational Secretary of Home Missions | 


In the Day Missions Library of Yale, there is one of the most com- 
plete collections of missionary materials to be found anywhere in the 
United States. To its Exchange Tables come all kinds of publications 
dealing with missions and published by various Boards and denomina- 
tions. Among these publications there is none more attractive in its out- 
ward appearance, or more stimulating in its contents, than THe Prespy- 
TERIAN SURVEY. It always gave me a feeling of pride when I saw it be- 
side other magazines, for it was in every way a peer of those of its kind. 


E. B. Patsey, 
Educational Secretary. 





























“Ordered From Ammunition” 


Mrs. H. C. Hubbell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, attended a School of Missions in 
Florida. In writing us about it, she says, “There I saw and liked the February issue 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRvEY. I have thoroughly enjoyed and used material or- 
dered from ‘Ammunition’ as well as suggestions from THE Survey itself.” 
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_“A Baptist Friend Frequently Borrows THE SURVEY” 


Mrs. J. M. Yarborough, Pickens, Miss., has a splendid record as a Secretary 
of Literature in an “Honor Roll Church.” We quote from her letter, “THe Survey 
is a wonderful paper. I have a Baptist friend who frequently borrows THe SuRvEY 
to help prepare her W. M. U. Programs.” 
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The Future of Christianity in China 


This article is used by courtesy of the International Review of MVissions. President Edward H. Hume, M. D., 
the author, has been since 1905, at Yale-in-China, Changsha. He is at present in America, the college having been 


temporarily closed, owing to the disturbed conditions 


in Hunan Province. 


Epwarp H. Hume, M. D. 


HRISTIANITY has never needed favourable con- 
ditions to make its growth certain. It has thriven 
in adversity, its numbers have increased during sea- 

sons of persecution, and some of its greatest leaders have 
appeared when the faith was opposed and even pro- 
scribed. 

There is no reason for believing that China offers 
conditions for the spread of Christianity more con- 
genial than other lands. Other faiths have experienced 
serious persecution there, as any record of the history 
of Buddhism and Mohammedanism in China will show. 
In an edict of the Emperor K’ang Hsi (1662-1722) 
there is an urgent appeal to the people to “eradicate the 
heretical doctrines and follow virtuous teaching”—re- 
ferring to the heresies of Buddhism and Taoism in con- 
trast to the rectitude of Confucian thought. Difficulties 
with the Mohammedan population of the northwest 
have given serious concern to the Government at least 
twice during the past eighty years. 

Christianity itself started to take root in China 
twice-—in 635 A. D. when the Nestorian A-lo-pen 
arrived, and again in 1294 A. D. when the Franciscan 
monk, John of Monte Corvino, reached Peking—only 
to be uprcoted after a period of brilliant early success. 
Its third period of missionary activity, beginning with 
the arrival of St. Francis Xavier in 1552, met with 
Violent opposition in 1724 when the Emperor issued 
his edict proscribing the faith throughout the empire 





and confiscating all church property. While numbers 
of devoted priests remained secretly at work during the 
ensuing century, this third period of testing proved al- 
most fatal to the Christian movement. 

How, then, is the present critical situation in the life 
c{ Christianity to be regarded? We shall get some 
light by trying to discover what causes threatened its 
vitality in its earlier approaches. After some two hun- 
dred years of activity, the work of the early Nestorian 
Christians came to an end in persecution. Many 
theories are given to account for this, but the most 
likely appears to be summed up in the word “com- 
promise.” The Christian movement was engulfed by 
Mohammedans and Buddhists, and the Nestorian tab- 
let itself shows a tendency to confuse Christianity with 
Buddhism and Taoism, the emblems of each religion 
appearing on the monument. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the work of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries appears to have lost its vitality for two 
reasons: one, because it could not survive the expul- 
sion of the Mongol and the setting up of the Ming 
dynasty; the other, because of the extremely foreign 
character of the early Franciscan methods. The teach- 
ing in Latin and emphasis on European liturgies and 
practices, without entrusting any power to Chinese 
workers, was associated in the Chinese mind with the 
detested rule of the former Mongol usurpers. 

The danger that befell the Christian movement in 
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the eighteenth century arose not alone out of the Rites 
Controversy, when various Roman Catholic orders found 
it impossible to agree as to how far they should accom- 
modate themselves to Chinese customs and beliefs, but 
also out of a decrease in the missionary activity of the 
Church itself in Europe and to political conditions in 
Europe. Perhaps the most potent reason for the weak- 
ening of the Christian movement lay, however, in the 
anger of the Emperor K’ang Hsi at what appeared to 
him the defiant attitude of the priests whom, but a 
little earlier, he had received with acclaim. 

Compromise, foreign methods, church dissension, op- 

position from the State on the ground of rebellion— 
these and other reasons prevented permanent fruition of 
the Christian message. To some extent it may be 
urged that these factors are present in the situation to- 
day. Certainly no note is more often struck by our 
Chinese Christian colleagues than this, that a large 
part of the present anti-Christian demonstration grows 
out of a conviction that the religion is foreign in spirit 
and direction. At this time of psychological conflict, 
many Chinese Christians believe that the deep rooting 
of the Christian movement will be in proportion to its 
ability to divest itself of foreign accretions. The causes 
of the crisis today are, however, complex. They are 
te be found partly in political associations of Chris- 
tianity, partly in the economic issues involved, partly 
in the swelling tide of rationalism sweeping over China 
and, above all, in the new national consciousness which 
is both assertive and forgetful of aid rendered from 
without. We do well to turn our attention from an 
analysis of causes to a review of the present facts of 
rotestant Christianity. 
In the first place, word comes from all over China 
the sincere and continued friendliness of the people. 
All classes have vied with one another to prove their 
friendship during these past six months of stress and 
confusion. What could have been finer than the spirit 
of the girls at Ginling College in Nanking on March 
24th last, as they took matters into their own hands, 
hiding their teachers, advising them, escorting them out 
cf danger, and in every other way proving their loyalty? 
Was there ever greater friendliness than that of the 
peeple around the grounds of West China Union Uni- 
versity in Chengtu, where British, Canadian and Amer- 
ican forces co-operate? They brought in food by night 
when a boycott was in force, suggested means for 
escape, and aided in countless other ways to preserve 
the normal status in the work of the institution. There 
is no single point on which all are so much agreed as 
on the desire of the people that their western Christian 
friends should continue among them. 

The knowledge that Dr. John Williams had been 
killed threw all the Chinese Christians in Nanking on 
to the side of their missionary friends, at the very 
moment when their own homes were being ransacked 
and, in many instances, burned to the ground, while 
their very lives were threatened. The efforts made to 
save the foreign missionary community in Nanking, bv 
Chinese Christians and non-Christians alike, “is a story 
of fine Christian achievement and one which makes 
worth while sacrifices and service of devoted lives over 
many years.” 

In the secend place, thoughtful Chinese know that 





Christianity has been a tremendous force for social as 
well as individual regeneration. The head of a great 
western university, when in China a few months ago, 
made personal enquiry as to the work and influence of 
missionaries. He was told that no important social re- 
form had been started in China during the past half- 
century except by missionaries or by those who had re- 
ceived their initial training and impulse from mission- 
aries. The present is an era of scepticism and criti- 
cism, characterized by frequent severe attacks on Chris- 
tianity, as well as on Buddhism and Confucianism. 
And yet, throughout the land, side by side with this 
critical attitude, there are evidences of deepening spirit- 
ual aspiration that express the need of the soul for 
things other than material. Such recently formed 
bodies as the Association for the Purifying of the Heart 
and the Hall for Self-Examination, indicate a prevalent 
desire for individual regeneration and social transfor- 
mation. Almost without exception, such movements are 
outgrowths of intimate contact with spiritually-minded 
Chinese Christians or missionaries. 

In the third place, many missionaries today feel that 
their spiritual opportunity is likely to increase in pro- 
portion to their disavowal of dependence upon foreign 
gunboats and all other methods that rely on force. 
Chinese Christians frankly say that it is difficult to 
dissociate the foreign Christian worker from what is 
called the imperialistic attitude of his home Govern- 
ment. 

Again, the Bible is now available everywhere, both 
in the standard dialects and in Cantonese and other local 
dialects, and the Bible Societies assert that Christianity 
has never died out in any land where the Bible has been 
widely available to the people in their own tongue. 

Once more, an increasing number of Chinese clergy 
are receiving adequate training for their tasks. This 
is a field in which the Roman Catholic Church has 
made major emphasis, most of their higher education 
deing concentrated on the preparation of candidates for 
holy orders. On the whole the Roman Catholic clergy 
have a longer and more exacting prepiration than any 
but a few of the Protestant clergy. This attention to 
the building up of a qualified indigenous clergy is one 
of the basic needs of the day. 

In the sixth place, there is today in China a great 
body of believing, witnessing Christians. ‘These men 
and women, who have come deeply and consciously into 
an abiding Christian fellowship, continue to witness, 
frequently at the risk of their lives. Great as the 
number was of those followers of our Lord who bore 
faithful testimony to Him in the Boxer rebellion, lay- 
ing down their lives without hesitation when put to the 
ultimate test, the number of loyal believers today is 
much greater than it was twenty-seven years ago. Not 
only has the number of believing Christians greatly in- 
creased, but there are many more today who appreciate 
that living in regenerated fellowship with Christ is the 
foundation of Christian experience. As the day draws 
near when missionaries from the West shall have dimin- 
ished administrative powers, and the Chinese Church 
shall take charge of all forms of Christian activity, 
there is found a shrinking from responsibility for the 
large, often cumbersome, physical plants and material 
organization which the western worker has introduced, 
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and a greater desire to get at the heart of the Chris- 
“xperience. 

there is present today the beginning of a 
conscious movement towards building up a truly Chinese 


tian ¢ 


Finally, 


Church. Recently a Chinese Christian wrote that, al- 
though Christianity had been in China over a hundred 
years, there existed as yet no real Chinese Church. A 
craving for the union of Christian Churches exists, and 
far less is said than formerly about denominational 
differences introduced from the West. The organiza- 
tion in Kwangtung and other provinces of what is now 
called “the Chinese Christian Church,” of which both 
foreigners and Chinese become members, is an encour- 
aging sign of the process now going forward. That this 
new movement is rooted in Christian experience is 
evidenced by the growth of a genuine home missionary 
activity, with work in Yunnan and Manchuria, and 
with plans for extension to Mongolia. Furthermore, the 
determination to provide a vital Christian literature for 
the new day and to transform some of the prevalent 
practices of China into vital elements of Christian ob- 
servance, give evidence of the determination to root 
Christianity in the soil so that it shall cease to be 
regarded as foreign. 

To sum up, while great changes are evident in the 
relationship between western missionaries and_ the 
Chinese Church, two things are conspicuous in the 
Christian life of today: a desire to start in, as from 
a new beginning, with constructive endeavour towards a 
Chinese Christian movement, suited to the environment 
of China; and a determination that neither church or- 
ganization nor Christian philanthropy shall be the sign 
of this movement, but only an understanding and fol- 
lowing of Christ’s way of life. 

If these be the signs of a new Christian day, what 
shall be the future of the missionary? Bishop Roots, in 
the China Christian Year Book for 1926, reminds us 
of the conference of Chinese and foreign Christians at 


I] 





Shanghai early in 1926, when it was agreed that while 
missionaries of the highest spiritual and_ intellectual 
qualities were more than ever needed in China, they 
would have to be willing loyally to serve under Chinese 
administrative control, to accept responsibility for such 
tasks—and only such tasks—as the Chinese Church 
might assign, to be eager to yield administrative posi- 
tions even more rapidly than the Chinese might ask for 
such change, and finally, to minimize official status and 
seek, above all, to show a passion for friendship and 
personal service. 

The missionary of the coming days must be less and 
less one who seeks to be doing something. He will 
actually do less medical work and less educational work 
than hitherto. He will give less time to agriculture and 
to the supervision of orphanages. Many of these earlier 
functions, significant as they were at one stage of mis- 
sionary endeavour, will be taken over by Chinese bodies, 
religious or otherwise. He will find his largest service 
in the field of spiritual interpretation, as counsellor and 
spiritual guide, as servant and auxiliary of the Chinese 
Christian. He will seek, also, for those interpretations 
of Christ and the Christian message that are China’s 
own contribution, “the treasure and glory of the nations,” 
for enriching the universal understanding of Christ. 

The missionary task of the new day is certain to 
have deeper meaning and even greater value than in 
the past. It will seek expression less in social reform 
and concern itself increasingly with bringing about “a 
new and revolutionary relation of the human soul to 


God.”” Undertaken in this way, the work of the mis- 
sionary will be increasingly potent, increasingly wel- 
comed. In the days ahead, when international strain 


and confusion may become acute, how essential it is 
that within the Christian movement there be found 
“islands of international fellowship and co-operation,” 
instruments of spiritual understanding. Herein lies the 
future task of Protestant missions. 


(This review of the situation is given us by our own Dr. P. Frank Price. a veteran of thirty-seven years’ service 


in Ch.na, an outstanding Chinese scholar, and formerly a professor at Nanking University. 


His narrow escape at 


the time of the fall of Nanking will be remembered by all.) 
Rev. P. FRANK Price, D. D. 


as to what is going to happen in China. The 

roadside has already been strewn thick with un- 
fulfilled prophecies. But, even though prophecy is so 
hazardous there are certain considerations and factors 
that may help us in.our thinking. 

One of these is the difference between Missions and 
the Chinese Church. Mission work is a movement, an 
enterprise, the aim of which is the spread of the gos- 
pel and the planting of the Christian Church, and with 
the ultimate aim that mission work shall eventually 
eliminate itself. The Christian Church on the other 
hand is a growth, an institution rooted in the soil, not 
temporary like the mission but permanent. Both the 
missin and the Church have the same aim in view, 
the evangelization of China. Hitherto the Western 
Churches, represented through their missions, have taken 


ee a reckless man would attempt any prediction 


the leadership in this great work. They have by de- 
grees, somtimes too slowly, endeavored to lay responsi- 
bility upon the Chinese Church. Now, all of a sud- 
den, we have this tremendous upheaval, missionaries 
are forced out, schools to a large extent broken up, 
Chinese churches occupied by soldiers, and Christians 
scattered or discomfitted. This is a fairly true generali- 
zation, though there are exceptions. Some places have 
fared better than others. 

Our station at Changchow where for several years the 
Chinese have been wholly in the lead, with evanglistic, 
medical and school work, and only an occasional visit 
from the missionary, has been unmolested, while “mis- 
sion” property in that region has been looted or con- 
fiscated. Mission work is associated with foreigners and 
foreigners with imperialism and aggression. While there 


is an anti-Christian movement, Chinese Christians have 
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suffered more than they otherwise would have done 
because of their connection with the foreign missionary. 
And the foreign missionary is associated with his 
government and its relation to “unequal treaties.” 
Whatever be the fortunes of war among the various con- 
tending political parties and the effect of victory or de- 
feat of any particular party upon the return of mission- 
aries to any given station, the fact undoubtedly remains 
that no permanent settlement will come until China has 
a central government with which the powers can deal 
for the revision of those “obnoxious treaties.” When 
that will come to pass of course no one can forecast. 
Dr. Arthur H. Smith, the well known author of books 
on China, wrote me just before leaving China two years 
ago that he believed the present upheaval would last 
fifty years. No great change of dynasty in China has 
ever taken place without a prolonged period of unrest. 
There were four hundred years of anarchy from the 
third century, A. D. The present change in government 
is the most drastic and far reaching of all. Factors 
have been injected that make China a world arena of 
contending political ideals, emanating from the con- 
stitutional governments of the west, the sinister propa- 
ganda that comes from Soviet Russia, and the autocracy 
of Japan, whose moral influence, if not actual assist- 
ance is behind the military government that controls 
Peking. 

The Nationalists had hoped to be in Peking by the 
end of the summer, bringing an end to the civil war by 
the close of the current year. As between one year or 
ess and fifty years or more, any one is privileged to make 

guess or express an opinion. ‘There are some of us 
yho are praying that the clouds may lift and that some 
of the missionaries, at least, may be returned per- 
manently to their stations by the autumn of 1928. What- 
ever the present chaos may be, all things are possible 
with God, and He can inject some factor, now unsus- 
pected, that will change the whole current of affairs for 
the better. 


But even if, sooner or later, missionaries shall be al- 
lowed to return to their stations, repair and refurnish 
their homes, and resume their work, there is almost cer- 
tain to be a change in relationships. Heretofore, our 
western Churches, through their gifts and their mission- 
aries, have taken the lead in missionary enterprises. 
Hereafter, the leadership will undoubtedly be expected 
and demanded by the Chinese Church. They will as- 
sume administrative duties that they have not carried 
before and to that extent relieve the missionary of much 
of his work of “serving tables,” leaving more room for 
the exercise of his spiritual functions. His spirit, too, 
will be tried. He will be asked to continue to appeal 
to the home church for funds to carry on enterprises 
which the missions have begun and which the native 
Church can carry financially only in small part. He 
will be asked to take a secondary place in matters of 
leadership, a hard thing for an Anglo-Saxon to do. He 
will, if we judge from what has taken place in Japan, 
which passed through much the same phase fifteen or 
twenty years ago, be relieved of influence or responsi- 
bility in the larger churches, which he himself has or- 
ganized and toward which he feels a paternal relation- 


ship, and will be not only allowed but expected to take 
up work in hard home mission centers or virgin terri- 
tory. ‘The doctor and the educator will, for a time at 
least, probably be under greater restrictions than the 
evangelist. ‘The missionary of the new era will no doubt 
feel himself circumscribed, but there need be no fetters 
upon his spirit and the discovery will probably be made 
that he has entered into a large place, where he is freed 
from those political relationships which have always 
been a handicap, and where the horizon is bounded only 
by his vision to see and his strength to do. 


This is a guess as to what may happen to mission 
work. Of course it may be a wrong guess. Anti-Chris- 
tian and anti-foreign and communist propaganda might 
so get in their work as to drive out the missionary al- 
together. But we are hopeful. 


Missionaries in south China, which is burnt-over 
ground, so far as the Nationalist movement is concerned, 
are already to some extent at least, returning to their 
stations. A missionary friend who recently visited Nank- 
ing, after the fateful 24th of March, says that while 
the soldiers were suspicious and in some cases rude, yet 
the people welcomed the sight of the foreigner as an in- 
dication of a return to normalcy. Straws may tell which 
way the wind blows. So much as to what may pos- 
sibly happen to mission work. 

But when it comes to the Chinese Church, we may 
speak with more assurance. By all the labors of the past 
which have not been in vain in the Lord, by the provi- 
dence of God, the workings of which are so plainly 
discernible through Chinese history, by God’s care for 
his people and the faithfulness of Chinese Christians 
manifested in so many ways, by the word of God which 
is indestructible and the promises of God which are un- 
failing, we believe that the Church in China, small and 
feeble though it is, will survive the present storm and 
come forth a stronger, purer Church and more fit for 
the Master’s use. 

But for them and for us there is a long, hard task 
ahead. 

However, better than the voice of a missionary is the 
following from Rev. Dr. C. Y. Cheng, the foremost 
Chinese Christian leader of today: 

“Some of the outstanding missionary achievements are 
monumental witnesses in China which cannot possibly 
be gainsaid or denied:—the introduction to the Chinese 
people of the world’s Saviour and Friend; the enlighten- 
ment of the ignorant; the uplift of the oppressed; the 
healing of the sick; the education of the young; the 
improvement of social conditions; the cultivation of cul- 
tural intercourse; in a hundred and one ways China has 
been helped by the missionary body which is the best 
friend of the Chinese people. It is true that the mis- 
sionary has not yet reached his ideal, for the ideal is 
high; but the measure of success attained is sufficient 
to indicate a future of great usefulness. 

“Allow me to go one step further: the success of the 
Christian religion will be doubled or tripled when cer- 
tain defects and short-comings are removed. Indeed 
there is no reason to think that the bottom of Christi- 
anity is dropping out or that its days in China are num- 
bered. Let us trace the rainbow through the rain; let 
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us ride forth in faith till we enter upon a yet greater 
v 
Se China needs Jesus Christ and His message of 
love we are convinced. But the presentation of that 
message needs to be reconsidered from time to time in 
order to meet the requirements of the day. With the very 
rapid change of events in China, it is essential that such 
an evaluation should be made. If the Christian Church 
js to perform its task with freedom, certain obstacles 
must be removed. These obstacles are blocking the 
way to progress. There are certain problems now en- 
caging the attention of Christian leaders, both Chinese 


and missionary, e. g., such questions as Church inde- 
pendence, Church union, devolution of foreign missions, 
developing the indigenous Church, cooperative activi- 
ties, etc. Why independence? 
obstacle of dependence. 


there is the 
Why union? Because there is 
division. Why devolution? Because there is the need 
for it. Why an indigenous church? Because the Church 
is still a foreign institution. When we have solved these 
problems, the Christian Church will have a better chance 
te go forward and accomplish its task of introducing 
inen to God and God to men through Jesus Christ.” 


Because 


Oo———_ 


Reasons Whu Every Family Should Read a Church Paper 


out great volumes of reading matter most of which 

is trashy. It comes into our homes through news- 
papers, magazines and novels of romance and adventure, 
full of impurity, untruth and infidelity. 

Every agency that is opposing the religion of Jesus 
Christ is using literature as its most effective method 
of propagation. This is true of the propaganda con- 
ducted by Spiritualism, by Mormons, by Christian 
Scientists, “Higher Critics” and others. 

Our Assembly has recognized the danger of the situa- 
tion and the necessity of introducing into the home life 
of our people character-building and spiritually uplift- 
ing literature. The Assembly asks that an organized 
effort be made in every congregation to persuade every 
family which is not now reading a church paper to 
subscribe for one. 

Every family has its newspapers and magazines, which 
entertain and inform concerning the affairs of the 
world. It is equally or even more important that every 
family should read a church paper which will inform 
concerning the progress and plans for the building of 
God’s Kingdom. 

The Executive Agencies of the Church want every 
family to read a church paper because it is impossible 
for the pastor to devote sufficient time during the public 
services in the church to give to the congregation all the 
information concerning the varied activities and plans 
of our Church. The church paper accomplishes this in 
the most effective way. Week by week, it reports the 
news from all over the Church and keeps the people 
informed concerning the great efforts that the Church 
1s making at home and on the foreign field. 


Why Every Officer Should Read a Church Paper 


It is vitally important that every officer in our Church 
and every active worker, both men and women, should 


[ce printing presses of America are daily turning 


Church Paper Week---November 6-13 


read regularly a church paper. Through this channel 
alone they will come to a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the work that the Church is commanded to do. 
They will appreciate more and more, as they read the 
church papers, regularly, the plans that their pastor is 
making for advancing the Kingdom of God. An in- 
formed church officer is an efficient church officer. 


Why Every Parent Should Subscribe 


So many of our magazines and daily papers publish 
stories and articles that are demoralizing and even im- 
moral. There is nothing in the church papers that can 
hurt any boy or girl. There is much in them that will 
help them. It is like a trusted companion, and if there 
are children in the home they are safer with it than 
without it. 


Mest of the boys and girls who read the church papers 
thirty or forty years ago are active Christian workers 
and leaders in our Church today. The boys and girls 
who can be persuaded to read the church papers today 
will be the leaders of tomorrow in the Church. 


How the Church Paper Helps the Church 


The congregations that are growing in numbers and 
spirituality, and gifts to Benevolences, are those in 
which a church paper is extensively read. The people 
who are interested in doing God’s work naturally take 
a church paper in order to keep themselves informed. 


The placing of a church paper in the homes of those 
not interested in religious matters, often stimulates their 
interest and makes them more earnest in their Christian 
life and efficient workers in their church. 

Every church paper that goes into a home will be 
an uplifting, spiritualizing agency to all the members 
of the family. 
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“So Many People Say It 


(Nore:—-For several months the editor of THE Survey has been saving clippings from trade papers, daily papers, 
and various other sources, on the subject of Prohibition, about which so many people say and believe such varying 
things. It is a subject of prime importance to the welfare of our country. These clippings are given without 


any comment.) 


ISS LUCY GARDNER, a distinguished social 
worker of London, on her return from our shores, 
wrote in The Guardian of London: 

“TI went with all my instincts on the side of freedom, 
and I have come back realizing that, in spite of boot- 
legging and contempt of law, that undoubtedly in some 
parts are among the results of the Volstead Act, we 
have the spectacle of a great nation, convinced of a 
national evil which had assumed such proportions that 
it was threatening the very foundations of the nation’s 
moral strength, heroically uniting to deny itself what 
many enjoyed and what some saw no harm in, for the 
sake of the good of the whole There are many 
things to be said on this great and difficult problem— 
I will say only one. It is this: We are often told that 
prohibition has caused a great deal of secret drinking 
among the young and that this is one of its most serious 
results. I spoke at many gatherings, both at colleges 
and high schools and came directly into touch with the 
students, who often entertained me to lunch or tea. 
And I always asked the question—‘Is there more 
drinking among the students than there used to be be- 
fore the Volstead Act?’ And the kind of reply I used 
to get was this—‘We suppose it must be so because so 
many people say it, but it most certainly is not so 
bere.” And one wonders how far the enemies of this 
treat moral spectacle that America has given to the 
world, exaggerate, for the purposes of propaganda, in- 
stances of what may be found in every university the 
world over. At any rate, as one who went to scoff and 
remained to pray, I wish to bear my testimony to its 
power for good and its results.” 





The recent decision of Princeton University to pro- 
hibit the use of automobiles by undergraduates and the 
reaction of the students and the public is a reminder of 
the excitement caused by President Patton, of Princeton 
in the late 90’s, when heavy student drinking made it 
advisable to crusade against the open saloon in the 
college town. 

Dr. Patton got little support, although his statement 
of the conditions in those days would startle many who 
today say prohibition is the reason for any and all 
drinking. The student body revolted against Dr. Pat- 
ton’s crusade and expressed itself in the time-honored 
custom of a parade in which signs and illuminations 
were carried clamoring for “beer, beer and more beer.” 

Princeton was filled with saloons; and in. addition, 
drinking was made enticing and attractive in the grill 
room of the Princeton Inn which was crowded nightly 
with drinking students as every “old grad” of the 90’s 
will recall. 

This situation is mentioned not to call attention to 
Princeton, one of the greatest and best of our universities, 
but merely to remind the public that in the days of 
the saloon regime student drinking was many times 
worse than it is today. 


A record of a canvas of the colleges on the student 
drinking question remains in many public libraries. 

R. T. Crane, a Chicago iron master, after an ex- 
haustive study among colleges in saloon days announced 
that undergraduate drinking was almost universal. 
Picking some of the leading universities he found that 
ninety per cent of the freshmen and ninety-five per cent 
of the seniors drank; and that fifteen per cent of the 
undergraduates went to ruin through drinking habits. 


Mr. Crane was particularly severe on the condition 
at Columbia University, using the term “debauchery” 
to picture the situation he found. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, outstanding wet, was president of Columbia at 
that time, as he is today. 

Mr. Crane’s pronouncement stood the wave of denial 
that followed. He was violently assailed on one hand 
by many college presidents and professors, but upheld 
thoroughly on the other by many people of experience. 


Liquor dealers and wet newspapers joined in the 
ridicule against President Patton and others who at- 
tempted to clear up the student drinking situation. The 
same sort of ridicule is heard today in a minor key 
and in reduced volume, from wet propagandists who 
insist that the Eighteenth Amendment which outlawed 
the saloon is responsible for drinking. 

Recent accurate polls of colleges show a large major- 
ity of non-drinking students. 

The W. C. T. U. has learned that the undergraduate 
who attempts to drink in his freshman year is generally 
looked on as a weakling; that college drinking instead 
of progressing to a’ higher percentage in the senior class 
dwindles almost to nothing by the time the student is 
ready to graduate. 


It takes many hip-pocket flasks to equal a saloon. — 
M. Frances Meadors Burghard, in Macon News. 


———QO-———- 

Less than one-half of one per cent of this year’s 
graduates of colleges and high schools of the country 
drink to excess and fewer than five per cent drink 
occasionally, according to a survey just announced by 
the Anti-Saloon League of America today. 

The statement is based upon answer to questioning 
sent to approximately 100 school superintendents and 
100 college professors. Most of the larger colleges and 
universities were said to have replied that drinking 
among the student body has “gre::ly diminished.” 

Making publi: the results of the survey, league offi- 
cials announce they will seek jail sentences for boot- 
leggers who sell to high school and college students. 

Princeton and the University of Wisconsin were the 
only large Universities in the country reporting any 
appreciable amount of drinking. Princeton reported the 
number to be “very large, much more than one-half.” 
The University of Wisconsin reported one per cent of 
its student body to be hard drinkers, seventy-three per 
cent occasional tipplers and twenty-five teetotallers. 
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Harvard reported that ‘drunkenness has diminished 
among college students here,’ and Colgate, University 
of Minnesota, University of Kansas, Standard Univer- 
sity, West Virginia and Depauw all reported less drink- 
ing to an appreciable extent. Stanford said, “the pres- 
ent drinking problem here is about one-tenth what it 
was a dozen years ago.” 

Dartmouth replied that the amount of drinking was 
small, “although we think that conditions have not 
changed either for better or for worse since the Volstead 
act went into effect.” So opposed to the principle of the 
Volstead law is the Dartmouth student body that the 
president declared the “bulk of any given class in the 
college would go out of its way to indicate an approv- 
ing attitude toward drinking and even a disposition per- 
sonally to be ranked as drinkers.” 


All Ohio colleges reporting were listed among those 
declaring drinking declining. Other universities re- 
porting comparatively little drinking were Northwestern, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, South Dakota, Bos- 
ton, Kentucky and American. Boston reported not more 
than three and sixth-tenths per cent of its graduating 
class of 1,100 “given to the use of liquor.” 


While most of the high school superintendents re- 
ported little or no drinking or decline in drinking 
among their students, Toledo estimated that ten per 
cent of the boys and five per cent of the girls of one 
of the city’s four high schools drink. 


Some of the high school superintendents as well as 
college presidents stated that reports: of excessive drink- 
ing among the students when thoroughly investigated 
generally were proven false. The Anti-Saloon League 
survey incorporated high school reports from Los 
Angeles, Elmyra, N. Y.; Springfield, Ohio; Fall River, 
Mass.; Reno, Nev.; El Paso, Texas; Richmond, Va.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Milwaukee; Ogden, Utah; Spokane, 
Wash.; Davenport, Iowa; Washington, D. C.; Houston, 
Texas; Tacoma, Wash., and Akron, Ohio.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, June 15, 1927. 


——_O-—_—- 

Careful study of the crime statistics of New York 
City, for the last sixteen years reveals the benefits of 
Prohibition to that city, in spite of its constant assertion 
of the contrary. The facts are set forth in the follow- 
ing table: 

Where are the white caps of this crime wave? A 
single glance at the table reveals that it exists only in 
the heated imagination of wet propagandists. With 
more than a million increase in the population, there 
has been but a small increase in any kind of crime 
while to have continued as it was under the old saloon 


regime there should have been a twenty-five per cent 
increase in all. In those infractions of the law directly 
related to the use of intoxicants there has been in all 
cases but one a substantial decrease. Of course, if all 
liquor law breakers should suddenly be arrested, it 
would change this table for the year 1927, but not for 
long. If New York would do her duty faithfully in 
upholding the Constitution of the United States, the 
showing would soon be vastly better than it now is— 
Christian Statesman. 
eee a 


“T am indebted to Karl G. Karsten, one of the best 
American statistical authorities, for suggesting a very 
simple test as to the effectiveness of Prohibition. In 
New York, which many account the wettest city in the 
United States, with a population greater than that of 
several states, computations, made for me, from data 
of the Fingerprint Bureau, New York City Magistrates 
Court, show a steady and pronounced decrease of first 
offenders (as indicated by convictions for drunkenness 
for the first time), from twenty-four per 10,000 popu- 
lation for the year 1914, to only six per 10,000 popu- 
lation for the year 1925. 

“They show that for the year 1916, the number of 
first offenders per 10,000 population of New York City 
was nineteen. Then the war-time restrictions came. 
The number of first offenders fell to fourteen per 10,000 
population in 1917; to seven in 1918, and six in 1919. 
In 1920, the first year of National Prohibition, the first 
offenders were seven per 10,000 population; in 1921, 
seven; in 1922, nine; in 1923, nine; in 1924, eight; 
and in 1925, as already stated, they fell below six per 
10,000 population. 

. )> « Gr «@ 


“In 1916 the number of first offenders was 10,126 in 
a population of 5,312,000; in 1925, the population had 
grown to 6,253,000; yet the number of first offenders 
fell to 3,517; while the total number of convictions in 
these two periods was 16,355 and 6,816, respectively. 
es “ioe Ss 


“Tf, under the severe tests obtaining in New York 
City, we find no justification for the loud claim that 
drunkenness in general, youthful drunkenness, and 
female drunkenness are increasing; but, instead, find 
that first offenders or first convictions have dwindled to 
less than a third of the pre-prohibition numbers, and 
even convictions of old offenders diminished from 1916 
to 1925, by more than one-half—the main contentior 
of the Wets collapses at the start.”—Irving Fisher, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Yale University, in “Prohibition 
at Its Worst.” 


1910 1926 More Less 
en een ee ele ae 4,785,000 5,924,000 1,139,000 _____- 
Arrest for all causes except traffic 

ee Oe Be Cae 163,532 186,869 SE BET  . ' ieecenmeio 
Se Ee Ale es eer 20,377 20,453 re 
Misdemeanors ..-.............. 137,593 Tee > wkeutecs 1,313 
Juvenile Delinquency ----------- 10,914 Sa ~ =! davugeee 5,244 
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“T do not know of any thorough student of the sub- 
ject who has reached a conclusion hostile.to prohibi- 
tion.”—Dr. Thomas N. Carver, Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University. 

ee 


“The truth is, after all, that the prohibition laws are 
being enforced a great deal better than most people 
believe, and I think on the ayerage quite as well as 
are the laws that punish arson, crimes of violence and 
the social crimes. That booze and narcotics can be 
had by those who seek them I do not doubt, just as I 
am quite sure that those who wish to steal, burn, and 
do other mischievous things in defiance of the law can 
and will continue to do them. They are outlawed and 
John Barleycorn is outlawed, and that is the one big- 
gest thing that has happened in, to and through tlie 
United States since Columbus landed.”—From The 
American Review of Reviews, June, 1927. “Where Is 
This Booze?” by J. Horace McFarland. 

a 


“Religion, not booze, is what a sick man needs. A 
Bible is a far better stimulant than a bottle. Faith 
heals where bourbon fails. Whatever may happen to 
us as result of the Volstead Act, I am convinced that 
the next generation in the United States will be better 
off for that piece of legislation. Alcohol has no place 
in medicine.”—Dr. William J. Mayo. 

eitiieicnie 


“Prohibition is a great social experiment that must 
succeed in America. Its failure would tell the world that 
American democracy cannot govern itself. The pro- 
hibition law must be observed. If for no other reason 
han to save her self-respect, America must enforce this 
law. She is big enough to enforce any of her laws. 
To acknowledge submission to the well-organized and 
highly financed conspiracy to defeat these laws would 
be to bow so low that the country would never recover 
its self-respect.”—Carleton M. Sherwood, Secretary of 
Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement. 





Q-—-- 


“So far as my observation goes, drunkenness was at 
the bottom of <ll misery in working-men’s homes. 
EVERY DOLLAR RECEIVED IN REVENUE 
FROM THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC COSTS THE GOV- 
ERNMENT $21.00.”"—Ex-U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor, C. D. Wright. 





o—— 

Columbus, Ohio, May 21—Circus day isn’t what it 
used to be in the old days of the saloon. At least, that 
is the experience of “Doc Waddell,” veteran showman 
of this city. He declares that not only in the line of 
temperance, but in all others, the world is growing bet- 
ter. 

“Not only is the world growing better, but the people 
are better,” is Waddell’s statement to the World League 
Against Alcoholism. Every business is better. Elimi- 
nation of the saloon turned the trick. 

“T remember when a show would be so routed that 
its pay day would fall in a town that had the least 
saloons. And pay day always was on Monday, the 


beginning of the week, instead of Saturday, the end oi 
the week. That was a protection against too much 
imbibing. 

“T recall a show day in Bluefield, W. Va. The city 
lockup was filled with drunks. The county jail was 
jammed with them. And, finally, a detective agency 
was employed to quell the drinking and the drinkers 
Vacant lots had to be used, the officers tying their ine- 
briated to the trees and fences. That is a thing of 
the past. On show day there is seldom an arrest. In 
the past six years I haven’t seen as many as a dozen 
drunks on show grounds, or in cities on show days. 


‘““As to bootlegging—there isn’t any more than ever— 
less, I think. When we had saloons we didn’t notice 
bootlegging, for the barrooms and wine rooms formed 
a complete cover. But now, with the saloons gone, the 
cover is no more, and we clearly behold what formerly 
was masked and hidden. Shows have no trouble with 
bootleggers, except near the Canadian border. Show 
folks are happier. Wife beaters and down-and-outers 
among show people are of the past. ‘Hey Rubes’ and 
killings on show lots are no more. Canvasmen and 
such are sober and reliable. We do not hire groups of 
extra policemen to help preserve peace and good order 
and prevent knockdowns and dragouts. If extra cops 
are employed they are used to direct and handle traffic, 
and keep automobiles from running over people.” 


——_Oo-——_—_—- 


Tue Liquor PROBLEM IN CANADA 


Despite the advertisement by the “wet” element in 
this country of the fact that certain Canadian Provinces 
have receded from their prohibition gains, it is now 
most heartening to learn that on June 25 the Province 
of Prince Edward Island voted a decision for prohibi- 
tion. With all the liquor people have been able to de 
in Canada, this Province, after a test of more than 
twenty-five years, adheres to its dry policy. From reli- 
able sources comes the information that prohibition 
sentiment is very strong in New Brunswick. It is not 
beyond the range of the possible that the liquor forces 
may meet with additional defeats as future elections 
in the Provinces come on. The Canadian White Ribbon 
Tidings says: “Government sale of liquor has been 
preachcd as a panacea for illicit liquor business, but 
experience is proving that it is working out as a most 
helpful screen and not by any means a cure. Dr. R. R 
Cochran, pastor of Augustine United Church, Winni- 
peg, Man., in publicity giving results of persona] inves- 
tigations into this claim, finds that there is more boot- 
legging in Manitoba today than at any other time in 
the history of the province. And Dr. Cochran gives 
proof in cold figures. Under prohibition, infractions of 
law for illegal sales averaged 670 for six years. Since 
the adoption of government control the number of these 
infractions has been steadily mounting and for the fist 
ten months of 1926 numbered 873. But a more startling 
condition is the fact that convictions for all offenses 
during 1925 reached the highest point in the history 
of the Province of Manitoba. These liquor association 
facts can be duplicated wherever the results of prohibi- 
tion can be brought into contrast with the results of 
any ‘urm of legalized liquor sale.”—Exchange. 
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Columbia 
Theological Seminary’s 
Historic Chapel 

Takes a 


Journey 


the Columbia Theological Seminary, leaving 
Columbia after ninety-seven years, will carry a 
bit of its past in its century-old chapel. 

The seminary, originally founded in Georgia, was 
moved to Columbia in 1830, and occupied, within a 
year, its present site. 

The chapel was originally erected for a carriage house, 
in connection with the handsome structure which has 
housed the administrative department of the seminary. 
The two buildings were designed by the distinguished 
Mills, afterwards famous as one of the architects of the 
national capitol in Washington, and were built by 
Ainsley Hall, a well-known South Carolinian of that 
time, as a home for his young wife. This was about 
1804, and for twenty-six years the building served the 
purpose for which it was erected. After being acquired 
by the seminary, the carriage house was turned into a 
chapel. 

This little chapel is rich in Southern Presbyterian 
history. It was in this building that there was drawn 
up the first draft of the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. after its separation from the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

In this chapel Woodrow Wilson, afterwards war-time 
president of the United States, then a youth of sixteen, 
made his first confession of the Christian faith at a 
prayer-meeting conducted by Dr. J. F. Brooke, at that 
iime a young man preparing to enter Columbia Seminary. 

Rev. A. M. Fraser, D. D., of Staunton, Va., telling 
of Woodrow Wilson’s conversion says: “In a prayer- 
meeting conducted by himself (Dr. J. F. Brooke) and 
i seminary student, first. in the latter’s room and then 
in the chapel, Thomas Weedrew Wilson, then a vouth, 
afterwards president of the United States, made his first 
profession of faith. 

“President Wilson’s father was a professor at the 
seminary for the years 1870-1874, his uncle, James 
Woodrow, a professor from 1861 to 1886; his sister, 
Josephine, married a seminary graduate; the president’s 
first wife was the daughter and granddaughter of grad- 
uates; his sister, Anne, married George Howe, M. D., 
a son of George Howe, D. D., for fifty-two years pro- 


Te ITS new campus and its future at Atlanta, Ga., 





fessor in the seminary and in turn by this marriage 
she became the sister-in-law of B. M. Palmer twice 
professor at the seminary, first of church history and 
polity, from 1854 to 1856 and then of theology from 
1862 to 1865. 


“Upon the occasion of his visit to Columbia, attend- 
ing the funeral of Mrs. Anne Wilson Howe, Mr. Wilson 
took occasion to visit the seminary. 


“The president was interested in visiting his father’s 
classroom, which he well remembered, especially the 
venerable desks or forms on which students transcribe 
notes.” A seminary bulletin describes his visit. “He was 
particularly interested in the library in which he said 
that borrowing his father’s key he often browsed as a 
youth. With the value of the library he was well ac- 
quainted through his own memory and his father’s testi- 
mony He asked for the loan of the history of 
the Woodrow family, which his uncle, Dr. James Wood- 
row, had presented to the seminary. 


“Visiting the chapel the president said: 


“““This is comparatively a humble place, but there 
has been much fine speaking here. I have heard here 
some of the best speaking to which I ever listened, for 
I used to attend the faculty conferences held here, al- 
though not a student of the seminary.’ ” 


For one year, 1886-1887, the seminary was closed. 
During that year, Winthrop College was organized in 
the chapel, with one teacher and seventeen pupils in at- 
tendance. In years following, on Winthrop Founders’ 
Day, the senior class of the college has made a pil- 
grimage from Rock Hill to Columbia, and in the chapel 
has held exercises commemorating the college’s birth. 

When it was announced that the college would move 
its plant to Atlanta, a movement was begun by Winthrop 
alumnae to procure the chapel building, to be removed 
and reconstructed at Rock Hill on the Winthrop campus. 

Seminary alumni, however, felt it was essential that 
the chapel be retained, linking one hundred years of 
the historic past with the great and bright future be- 
fore them in Atlanta. 

Speaking of the plans for the chapel’s removal, Rev. 
R. T. Gillespie, D. D., says: 
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“As it now stands, the building, about forty feet long, 
twenty-five feet wide and twelve feet high, is con- 
structed of splendid quality of brick and stone. The 
oldfashioned iron hinges upon which used to hang the 
large carriage house doors, still protrude on either side 
of the structure. Wooden pins, fasten the greater part 
of the massive hand hewn timbers together. Inside lin- 
ing the walls are pictures, some of them faded beyond 
recognition, of classes of many years ago, until the 


present. The pulpit, installed nearly a century ago, and 
the pews, nothing but rough hewn benches, also stand 
as they did a hundred years ago. Windows are smal] 
paned and manufactured along the lines of 1830. 
“The chapel will be dismantled; every brick and 
timber marked; and will be reconstructed in Atlanta 
just as it is and has been for a century in Columbia.” 
Here it will serve as a shrine and probably a museum 
for the Southern Presbyterian Church. 





HIS Department of the Committee of Religious 
T Education (Committee of Publication and Sab- 

bath School Work) is just what its name indicates. 
It aims to extend the Sunday schools into neglected, 
out of the way places. The Sunday-school field work- 
ers are frontiersmen or scouts of the Kingdom. ‘They 
go quietly and tactfully into districts where there are 
neglected children to gather them into Sunday schools. 
They visit in the homes, distribute Christian literature 
and leave behind them the fragrance of Christian per- 
sonality. 


o- 


What Is Sunday School Extension? 


Discouraged and lifeless schools are revived, new 
methods and new life injected, young people’s societies 
are organized and activities suggested which will attract 


the young people and inform them about the work of 
the Church. 


These field workers are really home missionaries. It 
is toward their support that we contribute when we 
give on Rally Day, October 2. Could a cause be more 
worthy than this? 








Rew Them- 











$125,000 Needed for 
Sunday School Extension 
Send Offerings to 


R. E. MAGILL, Treasurer, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Teach Them 








Proper Education 


Education does not mean teaching people what they do not know. 


It means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. 


It is not 


teaching the youth the shapes of the letters and the tricks of numbers, 
and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery, and their 
literature to lust. It means, on the contrary, training them into the per- 
fect exercise and. kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is 
painful, continual and difficult work to be done by kindness, by watch- 
ing, by warning, by precept, and by praise, but above all—by example. 





—John Ruskin. 
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1 Publication and Sabbath School Extension y 


{ R. E. MAGILL. Editor 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


SENS ONL LIRR SOE TT 
Rally Day---October 2, 1927 
Pioneer Work in Oklahoma 


HE rapid growth in population and the amazing 
T rate at which fortunes are being made, especially 

in the oil areas, in Oklahoma, presents a chal- 
lenge to the Protestant denominations of America, which 
many of them are meeting in a more adequate way than 
is our Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Through the efforts of such brave-hearted spirits as 
the Hotchkins, the Presbyterians were on the ground 
before the Civil War, ministering to the Indian tribes 
of Indian Territory, the immediate predecessor of the 
State of Oklahoma, and our denomination had an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to meet with church privileges the 
great tide of immigration which swept in when the U. S. 
Government opened the public domain to settlers. Other 
denominations did capitalize this opportunity and we 
congratulate them on their missionary enterprise and 
faithfulness to the commission given the Church—GO 
TEACH. Our Church has had in this field some lead- 
ers of such heroic and self-sacrificing spirit that they 
have literally killed themselves in an effort to advance 
the Kingdom and meet the obligations of our denomi- 
nation. 

To our shame, we must acknowledge that we have 
not furnished the men or the money to occupy this field 
at the strategic moment and at key points and today, 
after more than thirty-five years’ effort we have less 
than a dozen self-supporting churches in this most 
rapidly growing state in the Southwest. The discovery 
of oil and gas in prodigal quantities started a second 
flood of immigration into certain areas, and towns of 
1,000 blossomed into great cities almost overnight. Our 
handful of heroic workers were utterly unable to spread 
themselves over new areas, and our Church has been 
apathetic and indifferent to their cry for re-inforcements 
and money for buildings in strategic centers. The Sun- 
day-school Extension Department of the Publication 
Committee has furnished workers and funds as far as 
resources permitted to aid in establishing Sunday schools, 
and just now a most promising piece of pioneer work 
is under way at Tulsa City, the magic oil city, which 
has grown from a population of less than 5,000 to over 
100,000 within ten years. 

Other denominations have kept pace with the phe- 
nominal growth and increase in wealth of this great city 
and several have plants costing over a half million dol- 
lars and memberships running above one thousand. 

At the request of the Home “Mission Committee of the 





Synod, Miss Margaret Angus was sent by the Publica- 
tion and Sunday School Committee to Tulsa in Janu- 
ary, 1927 to discover if there remained an area which 
our Church could occupy without duplicating the 
work of other denominations. She found an area 
with a population of over 5,000 in a rapidly growing 





The Welcoming Committee of the Irving Place 
Sunday School, Tulsa, Okla. 


district which was without a church or Sunday school. 
By a house to house visitation, she enlisted the in- 
terest of a group of citizens and rented a small residence 
and started a Sunday school with an enrollment of four- 
teen children. They now have over 60 enrotled and 
are greatly cramped for lack of space. A Christian 
Endeavor Society was organized and a mid-week prayer 
meeting established. Miss Angus directs all these ac- 
tivities and is forced to do most of the teaching and 
public speaking for the reason that she has no trained 
helpers. The young people are keenly interested and 
are taking an active part in the work of the Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society and the mid- 
week service. The older members of the young people’s 


group conduct these services under the guidance of Miss 
Angus, and they are full of enthusiasm and spiritual 
power. 

A Daily Vacation Bible School was held last summer, 
and again Miss Angus did the work with the help of a 
The final session, when the children 


few volunteers. 
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gave a review of the courses they had covered in the 
Bible and catechisms, made a profound impression on 
the adults present. 

This field should have a good church building and 
a local pastor. A foundation has been laid for such 
an enterprise. The Synodical Committee is anxious to 
go in and organize a church and locate a pastor but 
they have neither the man for a pastor nor the money 
for a building and, under present financial conditions, 
they can expect no large help from the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee. If we do not move promptly this promising field 
will be occupied by other denominations and the group 





I 


In the Great Smoky Mountains 


N DEVELOPING a great system of National Parks, 
| the U. S. Government has at last turned to the great 

chain of Appalachian Mountains extending through 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and into 
North Georgia. 

The largest area of virgin forest and unrivalled scenic 
beauty to be converted into a national park is found in 
the Great Smoky Mountains extending through East 
Tennessee and Western North Carolina. The secluded 
coves of this great area are peopled by a sturdy race of 
men, descendants of the tide of Scotch Irish pioneers 
which pushed the borders of civilization across the 
trackless wilderness just prior to the revolutionary days 
and immediately succeeding that period. 

The limited resources of these coves and their re- 
moteness from the centers of population condemned these 
people to lives of bitter poverty and lack of educational 
privileges, but they never lost the reverence of their for- 
bears for things religious. They have been woefully 
neglected by the great religious denominations, while 
every sort of a crude and fantastic faith has had a 
ready hearing from a people hungry for religious truth 
and leadership. This is shown by the amazing popu- 
larity of the sect known as “Holy Rollers” and the 
hearing accorded Mormon Elders in these mountain dis- 
tricts. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church is slowly waking 
up to the challenge of this desparately needy mountain 
area and some heroic spirits are pouring out their lives 
as our representatives in carrying the pure gospel to a 
most appreciative people. This is a brief story of the 
self-sacrificing effort of a layman to do his bit in helping 
his neighbors. 

Mr. T. L. Gray was a faithful elder and a success- 
ful business man in a town bordering the mountain area, 
and in his travels through the mountains his heart was 
moved by the bitter poverty of the cove dwellers and 
their great need of school and church privileges. He 
disposed of his business and moved back into one of the 
most neglected district in the Roan Mountain area and 
opened a little day school for the neglected children 
of the cove. His support was provided by the Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Committee at Richmond. On 
Sunday he conducted a Sunday school with the help of 
his devoted wife, and preaching services were held each 


Fruitful Work of Sunday School Extension 





Miss Angus has gathered and trained will go along wit! 
a more enterprising communion than ours. This i: 
typical situation, and it again emphasizes the import- 
ance of the foundation-laying work of Sunday-school 
Extension and the tragic short-sightedness of our Church 
in not building surely and permanently in situations 
developed by Sunday-school Extension workers. 

On Rally Day, October 2, 1927, our Church and our 
Sunday schools will have another opportunity to give 
generously to this important work. Send checks to R. EF. 
Magill, Treasurer, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


Sunday. As the work grew he secured the help of 
another brave spirit, Miss Lucy Abrams, and they now 
have 66 children enrolled in the day school and 120 in 
the Sunday school. The dire poverty of the people 
made it seem impossible to erect a church building, but 
Mr. Gray has a way of going through with impossible 
jobs. Largely through his own contribution out of a 
meagre salary and with the sacrificial giving of a loyal 
people, a church was built and the Cove Creek Church 
now has about 100 members. The Sunday school won 
the Presbyterial Banner in 1926 for the largest gift per 
member in Holston Presbytery. Last winter an epi- 
demic of diphtheria broke out in one of the coves and 
Mr. Gray and one assistant turned the Sunday school 
into a clinic and treated the throats of sixty children. 

As outpost work, Mr. Gray and his assistants con- 
duct their Sunday schools in neighboring coves,—Bur- 
bank with 90 members, Sugar Hollow four miles away 
with 65 members, and Hampton Creek six miles away 
with 75 members. 

The transformation wrought in the lives of the dwell- 
ers in these coves in six years’ time is almost unbe- 
lievable. Ignorance, lawlessness, bootlegging and Sab- 
bath desecration are giving place to orderly citizenship, 
and primitive log cabins are being replaced by com- 
fortable houses in which are found evidences of a grow- 
ing pride and interest in better homes and community 
enterprises. A number of the young people have gone 
away to church schools to complete their education and 
have come back to help in every movement for the bet- 
terment of their native coves. 

Daily Vacation Church Schools were held at all the 
mission points during the summer of 1927, with a most 
gratifying attendance and splendid work on the part 
of the children. 

A church building is needed at Hampton Creek and 
the people have gone to the limit of their slender re- 
sources in giving material and labor but they cannot 
build without help. Mr. Gray is trying to raise $2,000 
for a building which will be the only church in a wide 
area and will serve a large community which has been 
entirely without religious privileges. Contributions sent 
Mr. J. L. Gray, Roan Mountain, Tenn., will be ac- 
knowledged and the investment will pay big dividends 
in transformed lives. 

The work in this remote section shows that the first 
step in reaching any neglected group of people 1s 
through contact with the children. 
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Therefore the Sunday-school Extension work of our 
Assembly as operated through the Publication Committee 
is fundamental to the Extension of the Kingdom and 
the growth of our Church. 

The offering on Rally Day, Oct. 2nd, should be in 
keeping with the importance of this work—$125,000 is 
needed this year. 

Send check to R. E. Magill, Treas., Box 1176 Rich- 


mond, Va. 


II 
Along the Rio Grande 


OWN along the Rio Grande River, on the Texas 
1) side, we have a Foreign Mission problem, or 

rather an evangelistic problem, brought about by 
the coming into our country of over 400,000 Mexicans 
who are trying to find better economic conditions and 
greater religious freedom than they enjoyed in Old 
Mexico. The Southern Presbyterian Church has made 
a statesmanlike effort to minister to these unfortunate 
people and the Synod of Texas has set up a Mexican 
Presbytery made up exclusively of Mexican churches. 

The poverty of the people and the state of ignorance 
and superstitution in which they were kept by conditions 
in their homeland make it difficult indeed to reach the 
adults. They are devoted to their children and large 
families are the rule rather than the exception. Those 
who would befriend and help these people find the point 
of contact through the children. 

The Publication and Sunday School Committee put 
on a special campaign in the Texas-Mexican Presbytery 
with the goal of holding a Daily Vacation Bible School 
in all the Mexican Presbyterian churches. Dr. and 
Mrs. R. D. Campbell, pioneer workers in this field, 
supervised the work, and they travelled more than 3,000 
miles in a Ford car in their itinerary. ‘They secured 
the help of Rev. G. A. Walls, a trained worker, and a 
group of the older students from our Mexican schools 
at Kingsville and Taft, Texas. These enthusiastic vol- 
unteers gave their services, and the incidental expenses 
were paid from a fund furnished by the Publication and 
Sunday School Committee. A series of leaflets in Span- 
ish was prepared by Mr. Walls explaining the method of 
work and the objectives of a Daily Vacation Bible 
School. 

Statistics are a poor medium through which to present 
the results of such work, but if the mind visualizes the 
personalities back of such figures the statistics glow with 
meaning. ‘Twenty schools were held covering a total 
teaching period of sixty-two weeks. Eighty-two teach- 
ers were used, and the school had an enrollment of 1,065 
over 60 per cent of whom were from Catholic families. 
In 1926 there were only 467 enrolled in Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools and only nine points were reached. Some 
of the immediately results are that many of the children 
from Catholic families continue to come to Sunday 
school, and seven adults joined the church at Beeville, 
Texas, their interest being aroused by the attention paid 
to their children. In one school of thirty, twenty-eight 
were from Catholic families; in another, forty-eight out 
of sixty were from Catholic homes. A snapshot was 
taken of a group of eleven children (see picture) all 
Catholics, and one little girl became so interested she 





made it her job to bring other members of the group 
every day to the school. She made a profession of 
faith and joined one of our churches at the close of 
the Vacation School. 

Among these neglected people, the hope of the future 
lies in reaching and teaching the children. ‘Therefore 
the importance of providing an adequate fund for Sun- 
day-school Extension becomes an outstanding challenge 
to our Church. Opportunities beckon on every hand and 
$125,000 is needed for this work this year. 

Rally Day, October 2d, offers another opportunity for 
our churches and Sunday schools to show their interest 
in this vital task. Send checks to R. E. Magill, Treas- 
urer, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


“Moral Anarchy” 


ROFESSOR PITKIN, of Columbia University, 
P writes (Century Magazine, October, 1926), on 

“Our Moral Anarchy,” based on the answers of 
five hundred educated people rating the moral values 
of the Ten Commandments. The first four command- 
ments have a religious significance, and 102 of the 500 
say that these commandments about one God, graven 
images, profanity and Sabbath keeping have no moral 
value whatever. Three hundred and thirty-nine out of 
the five hundred rate these first four commandments be- 
low the others in moral value. That is to say, 441 out 
of 500 educated people, picked somewhat at random, see 
little in religion that affects morals. The truth is the 
American people are almost devoid of any real thought 
about religion. Our religion is largely emotional and 
has hardly been thought through. 

We do not and perhaps cannot give our boys and 
girls any religious instruction in our public schools. 
This demands that other workers with boys, such as 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries and SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, must give our boys their religious in- 
struction. ‘These leaders must have careful and schol- 
arly preparation if we are to have a citizenship which 
is religiously intelligent.—Selected. 
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Department of Christian Stewardship 
REV. R. C. LONG, Secretary 









laymen to secure for themselves and the members 

of their churches a richer experience and a more 
vigorous Christian life by the application of the prin- 
ciples of Christian stewardship. Many believe that only 
by so doing will the church get vision and power ade- 
quate for her present-day opportunities and tasks. 


What Is Stewardship? 


Christian stewardship is managing life and its re- 
sources for God and the good of all. Therefore, Chris- 
tians who recognize themselves as stewards acknowledge 
Christ as Lord of life, of time, talents, influence and 
possessions. Stewardship applies to all the problems 
and areas of human life and relationships. It deals 
with attitudes rather than with quantities. 

Stewardship links up in a vital way the individual 
Christian with his Lord on the one hand and with his 
fellows on the other. It deepens and broadens the sense 
of responsbility. It opens limitless possibilities. 

Stewardship stands for giving Christ and His truth 
and grace a fair chance to transform the individual life 
and society; it stands for raising better men rather than 
more money, but it will do both. 

In short, the stewardship movement is a quest to re- 
claim admitted truth from the realm of neglect. It 
means the putting into practice throughout life what we 
profess when we unite with the church; it means being 
100 per cent Christian. 

It is common knowledge that multitudes have come 
into the churches without a proper understanding of the 
underlying principles of a growing Christian life. And 
does not this account, in a large measure, for the many 
who fall out by the way from year to year? 

Hence, stewardship puts emphasis on teaching and 
training the children and youth and all who unite with 
the church in the essentials of the Christian life. 


io is a growing desire among ministers and 


































































































































































“Stewardship” Supplanting “Ownership” 








Because of a lack of teaching and training concern- 
. ing the great truth that God is the absolute owner and 
) giver of all things, material and spiritual, and that we 
are His stewards and partners in the fascinating work 
| of the Kingdom, many who are now on the rolls of our 
) churches disregard Christ’s claim upon their lives, time, 



































Stewardship and Men’s Work 


Dr. S. S. HoucH 
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Department of Men’s Work 
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REV. J. E. PURCELL, Secretary 
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Life Complete Through Stewardship 


(Excerpts from a pamphlet by the same title, which may be ordered from the Stewardship Department, 
Henry Grady Buiiding, Atlanta, Ga.) 


and possessions, and go on through life dominated with 
the pagan idea that they own what they possess, and 
that their lives are their own and they can do with 
life, property, time, and opportunity what they please. 

As a result of this false notion concerning ownership, 
coveteousness and self-indulgence have arisen, and in 
their wake industrial troubles, wars, and many other 
iniquities abound. 

The heart of the problem before us is to supplant the 
false notion that we own what we possess with the 
Christian idea that we are stewards of all and must 
give account. 


Stewardship Applied to Economic Problems 


Ten years ago the writer heard a manufacturer say: 

“The men in my shop lack interest and initiative in 
their work. There is a hidden principle somewhere, 
which, if applied, will solve this problem. I have been 
trying hard to find it.” 

Two years later he wrote: 

“T have discovered the secret. I found it in the Old 
Book—‘There is that scattereth and yet increaseth.’ We 
have divided up responsibility and profits with the men 
themselves. They have since taken new interest and 
everything is different and better.” 

Nations are constantly grappling with economic prob- 
lems which grow out of greed and avarice. In a recent 
message Herbert Hoover said: 

“One of the continuous and underlying problems of 
sustained democracy is the constant and wider diffusion 
of property ownership. Indeed I should become fatal- 
istic of ultimate destruction of democracy if I believed 
that the result of all our invention, all our discovery, 
all our increasing economic efficiency and all our grow- 
ing wealth would be toward the further and further 
concentration of ownership. 

“We are all fundamentally interested that our eco- 
nomic forces, our public and private policies, should be 
so directed that with our increasing wealth the tendencies 
of diffusion of ownership shall be greater than th 
tendencies of concentration.” 

Governments alone cannot solve this problem. Presi- 
dent Coolidge well says: 

“The real heart of the American government depends 
upon the heart of the people. It is from that source 
that we must look for all genuine reforms.” 
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Our Christian educational agencies in the home, the 
church, and the nation will do more to solve the diffi- 
cult problem of the diffusion of wealth, through the 
teaching and practice of the principles of Christian 
stewardship, than can be done by all other agencies 
combined. For stewardship takes into account the wel- 
fare of all, both in the acquisition and in the distribu- 


tion of property. 


Stewardship Energizes Evangelism and Missions 


The economic results mentioned will come chiefly as 
by-products of our accepting and majoring on a phase 
of stewardship not yet considered; namely, the steward- 
ship of the Gospel as applied to winning men to Christ. 
Jesus said to His followers: “As the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” ‘Preach. the gospel to every 


creature.” 
of His Lord, and in one of the supreme moments of his 
life exclaimed, “The glorious gospel of the blessed God 
committed to my trust!” 


ship with his living Lord. 
derful Gospel, of which he was a steward, was living 
and active, sharper than a two-edged sword, and that 
it was the power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth. 
to deliver from darkness to light, from the power of 
Satan unto God. 


Paul accepted whole-heartedly this summons 


The Gospel a trust! 
Instantly Paul seemed to be caught up into a partner- 
He recognized that this won- 


He saw clearly also that his mission was 


The stewardship of the Gospel was to Paul a living 
reality. It gave him motive, enthusiasm, power and 


endurance to plow into the moral wastes of Asia Minor 
and Rome, and plant securely the living seeds of the 


Kingdom. 


° 





What the Young People of Kentucky Learned about Steward- 
ship at the Danville Young People’s Conference 


God’s Steward and Partner 


Pau C. Morton, Conference President 


N THE class in Stewardship I have received an en- 
tirely different idea of what Stewardship means. Be- 
fore coming to the conference I had an idea that 

Stewardship was concerned only with the financial side 
of life. I did not realize that in all things I was a 
steward of God’s. I am glad to get the new idea that 
Christ is my senior partner. The class has honestly 
been a great help to me. 
Louisville, Ky. 
—_——_Oo-——_ 


Stewardship Demands Development 


S. W. DuNHARD 


I have learned from this stewardship class the fact 
that we have talents and all sorts of resources that we 
are supposed to use in the service of God. I have 
learned that stewardship demands development of all 
our potential resources. Besides these things I have 
learned something that heretofore I have been ignorant 
of, namely, how to plan my life and life’s work. 

Louisville, Ky. 
schiadiatia tis 


The Greatness of Partnership 


Miss MartHa GIVENS 
This class in stewardship has meant more to me than 
I can express. I never knew before the exact meaning 
of stewardship, but now I know what it means and how 
great « thing it is to have partnership with Jesus. It 
Will nip me greatly in the future in all that I do and 
in all my relationships to know that He is my partner. 


Versailles, Ky. 


New Thought on The Day and The Dollar 


Miss MARGARET NEAT 
Stewardship has been in this conference a subject of 
vital interest to me. I have thoroughly enjoyed it. It 
has shown me that I have a partner who is vitally in- 
terested in me and one to whom I can go for guidance 
and help. It has shown me how I can help to repay 
Christ by serving Him and doing the things He would 
have me do. It has shown me the advantages of this 
partnership in developing potentialities. It has shown 
me how to plan the day and the dollar, a thought that 
was new to me. All in all, I have liked this class 
immensely. 
Louisville, Ky. 


——_JO-——_—_- 


Stewardship of Life’s Plan 


ESTHER OELRICH 

From this class in stewardship I have learned that 
God has a special purpose for me in life; that it is not 
what I do so much as my motives in life, and the way 
in which I do my work. I have learned that I can 
make my everyday work a sacred thing, if I do each 
day the things God would have me do. It is possible 
for me to know His plan for me and to succeed in that 
plan. I have learned what full time service really 
means. 

Covington, Ky. 
dential 


Brought Closer to Jesus 


E. R. EICHENBERGER 
This class in stewardship has put Jesus before me 
in a more real manner. I believe that now I can take 
a more active part in any thing I try with a more en- 
lightened heart. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Nazareth and Bethlehem 


Nazareth and Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
Villages of Syria, 

Far away; 

Oriental, 

Sacramental, 

Of the spirit or the seeing, 
Of the map or of our being, 
‘Which are they? 


Sweet rose flesh of Bethlehem, 
Brown young limbs of Nazareth, 
Babyhood and Boyhood worn 
By the Word; 
Or indwelling 
Glory, telling 
To our immortality 
Secrets that reality 
Never heard? 
—Katharine Lee Bates. 


A World Preparing 


(We plan to print a few extracts from J. Paterson Smyth’s People’s Life of Christ, in October, November and 
December, hoping that the reading of them will stimulate not only the reading of the book, but also arouse interest 





T LAST the time drew near. And as it came, 
behold a marvellous thing. ‘The world begin- 
ning to make ready! Like the unconscious ocean 
responding with its tides to movements in the moon, 
Earth seems unconsciously responding to movements in 
the Eternal World. When that world was preparing to 
send us the Christ, this world began to make ready. 
Looking back now, long after the event, one can hardly 
fail to see what seems a Divine shaping of history in 
preparation for Him. 

First, the Roman made the road for the coming of 
the King. A century before Messiah’s day the world 
was intensely localized and subdivided and broken up 
into separate little nations, with their separate religions 
and laws and customs, their jealousies and suspicions, 
their constant wars, their bristling frontiers barring 
communication. It was humanly impossible for a uni- 
versal Gospel to win free course through the world. 

Just at this crises came a striking change. ‘The 
Romans accomplished it. When Jesus came, instead of 
frontiered nations separated and suspicious, He found 
a levelled world with the fences down. The Roman 
roads traversed the civilized world, the iron power of 
the Caesars kept universal peace. The highway was 
open for the coming of the King. 

What of the Greeks? An open road for the coming 
Gospel was of little avail without a common language 


in spiritual preparation for the annual Christmas Vocational Service.) 


to carry it through the world. The Jew spoke Aramaic, 
the Roman knew Latin, the many peoples spoke lan- 
guages as confused as Babel. But as the day drew near 
when Messiah was coming, the Greek, all unknowing, 
was doing his part to prepare the way of the Lord. His 
beautiful flexible tongue became the chief language of 
the Empire. Men all around the Mediterranean, while 
speaking their own language, also learned to use Greek. 
It became the language of the whole civilized world. 
Thus the vehicle was prepared for carrying the new 
teaching. 

The Roman cleared the road, the Greek supplied the 
language. What of the Jew? Hated and despised by 
the dominant races, shut up in his little far-off corner 
of the Empire, what was to be expected of him in a 
world-wide movement ? 

To him who seeks God’s hand in the preparation for 
the Christ, the Jew of Messiah’s day is the most striking 
instance of all. Secluded for centuries amongst the 
hills of Palestine, he had been keeping for the world the 
Oracles of God, the teaching of spiritual religion, the 
prophecies of a Golden Age in which the Coming One 
should come. Then came what seemed to the Jew the 
tragedy of the Captivity. To us, looking back on it 
long after the event, it seems like many another tragedy 
of history, a distinct working out of the purpose of the 
Almighty. 
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For the Exile scattered the Jews throughout the world. 
As a gardener transplants his young trees from the 
nursery to place them out over the land, so God trans- 
planted Israel and scattered him among the nations. 
Historians of the time tell us that there was no nation 
where the Jews had not settled, growing in power and 
in commercial influence. They were everywhere and 
everywhere they carried with them their religion and 
their sacred books, as we read; “Moses hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
I every Sabbath day.” And everywhere above all, they 
dung to their national hope of the Messiah who should 


\ 
come. Se ‘\ 


And a very important fact in this connection—about 
two hundred years before Christ, the Hebrew Bible had 
been translated into Greek, the common tongue, the 
famous Septuagint Bible, which could be read by Jew 
and Gentile, which proclaimed to Jew and Gentile alike, 
a righteous God and some Great One who was to come. 

Surely it is significant that, just when the Son of God 
was about to come into the world, the three great peoples 
who composed that world, should hav> unconsciously 
conspired to make ready His path. £ rely it should 
at least suggest a Divine Hand reaching . rth to fashion 
out of many elements a great result. 

From A People’s Life of Christ. 


The Great Adventure 
Thrice was J beafen with rods, 


@nce was J stoned, 


Thrice J suffered shipwreck, 
A night and a dap habe J been in the deep. 


Jn journepings often, 


In perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, 
Jn perils from mp race, in perils from the Gentiles. 


In perils in the city, 


In perils in the wilderness, 


Jn perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren. 
Jn labour and travail, in watchings often, 
In hunger and thirst, in tastings often— 


Jn cold and nakedness. 


The Second Letter of Paul to the Corinthians, 


Chapter 11: 25-27 


Figures or Faces 


HEN you look down some Sunday morning at 

your duplex envelope and see on it under the 

heading of Benevolences, Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief seven and one-half per cent, or 
itmay be some other per cent—being a plain, practically 
minded person, do you see just that figure of percentage 
and nothing more—or are you given to “seeing things?” 
_ There was an ancient Greek philosopher, who held, 
tis said, a mystical doctrine in higher mathematics that 
| things were numbers. However that may seem to lovers 
| of the mathematical sciences, it is not any mystical doc- 
» 'tine, but in this case, hard solid fact that this figure 

of percentage is in reality—faces. 

Yes, look down at your weekly envelope and read 
| there Christian Education and Ministerial Relief seven 
and one-half per cent. But keep on looking and pres- 
ently you will look through it and you will see there, 
hot figures but faces. 

Faces of 167 ministers; faces of 246 widows; faces 


} of forty-five orphans; little faces of others—little father- 
W's child faces, 





God’s very c 1 particular family, they must be, since 
these ministers - ned away from money-getting for His 
service—and yet ‘ist year in 1926-27, we, the Church, 
sent them, the 4: families an average of $1.09 a day 
for each family. : igures or faces? 


Faces of ministers, faces of widows, faces of orphan 
children. Figures—$1.09 a day for each family. Fig- 
ures. Bread, fuel, medicine, clothing, rent, lights, 
water, sickness, schooling. Faces. Old and lonely peo- 
ple, lame, sick and blind people; boys and girls, little 
children, babies. 


Figures—$1.09 a day for a family. Faces—thank 
God, the fateful figures, 1927-28 are not yet gone into 
the irrevocable past. It is not yet too late. Faces? 
There faces me but one face—for all else— 


“Must yet give place, give place 
To that One Face, 
To my dear Lord of Grace.” 
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STUDENT WORK AT BOWLING GREEN, KY.— 
Bowling Green is the educational center of western 
Kentucky. Located here is the Western Teacher’s Col- 
lege which enrolled last year more than three thousand 
students. We have also the Bowling Green Business 
University, with its four-year course leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. This Institution was recently 
credited by the University of Kentucky as a Senior Col- 
lege. It is the only privately-owned college of its kind 
in America, we are told, that gives the B. A. degree. 
It enrolled last year twelve hundred students. There is 
also located here Ogden College, a small college for boys 
but very thorough and very influential in this section. 
With more than 4000 students here it can be readily seen 
what a strategic position our Southern Church holds in 
this section of the country. Especially is this true when 
we consider that many of these students go out as teach- 
ers in the schools of the state, and to hold positions of 
influence in their respective communities. 

We are receiving letters constantly from pastors ask- 
ing us to assume the pastoral oversight of their young 
church members while here. Also anxious parents often 
write us to look up their sons and daughters and keep 
them in touch with our church. Any pastor with the 
responsibilities of his own church would find it impos- 
sible to meet the spiritual needs of these students with- 
cut assistance. In view of this fact, our Committee in 
Louisville is making an appropriation, supplemented by 
Synod’s Schools and College Committee, with which we 
have employed a splendid, consecrated, young Junior 
in the Western Teacher’s College, as student worker. 

This young man keeps in constant touch with all 
Presbyterian students, boosts the two Sunday-school 
classes organized for their special benefit, also the 
Young People’s Societies, and church services. He also 
forms a connecting link between the pastor and students, 
informing him of cases of sickness and spiritual needs 
where he may render pastoral service. As this work 
progresses other plans are being contemplated which will 
prove even more helpful to these young Presbyterians at 
a time when they need help most. The work has been 
in progress only a few months; already __lendid results 
have been achieved.—Geo. W. Cheek. 

SYNOD OF TEXAS—There is a 
increase in the interest manifested 
Texas in the work among students n State Colleges 
and Universities. At the last mee: + of Synod, pro- 
visions were made for a separate Committee to have this 
work in charge, with six per cent of Synod’s benevolent 
money set aside to be devoted to it. In co-operation 
with the Assembly’s Committee, work is now being car- 
ried on in six of the fifteen schools of this group. It 
is planned to extend the work as rapidly as means will 
permit.—Rev. B. K. Tenney. 
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MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND jp. 
CHANICAL COLLEGE—Plans are now being made 
for the work among the nearly 200 Presbyterian students 
of the A. & M. College, for the new year. Acting on 
the recommendation of the pastor, the Rev. Robert S. 
Woodson, the session of the church elected the following 
men to serve as Student Assistants for the coming year: 
Mr. John Talbert Salmon of Grenada, Miss., and Mr, 
Dick Tims Fenwick of Kosciusko, Miss. 

The officers of the Comrades’ (student) Sunday- 
school Class for the new year are as follows: 

President, A. A. Myers, Dundee, Miss. 

Vice-President, W. D. Toomer, Long Beach, Miss. 

Secretary, J. M. McInnis, Leakesville, Miss. 

Treasurer, T. C. Ryker, Handsboro, Miss. 

Musical Director, G. C. Stout, Liberty, Miss. 

Pianist—Q. D. Saul, Tylertown, Miss. 

Dr. C. B. Mitchell, College Physician, is the popular 
teacher of this class which is largely attended by the 
students, Presbyterian and others.—Robert S. Woodson. 


School Keeps Today for Mothers 


Dear Mother: 

1. Do you ever ask yourself if you would find that 
child of yours easy to teach—if you were his teacher— 
and not his mother? 

2. Do you know a teacher who teaches your child, 
who does not understand him, you think; who is dis- 
couraged perhaps, has anxieties of her own, hopes de- 
ferred—whom you could hearten a bit, whom you could 
work with—for your child? 

3. Do you ever think, when you are alone with your- 
self—of the Golden Age—that dream of every genera- 
tion gone, that hope of every generation still to come? 


In Christ it comes—will it come any sooner because of 
ail | 


vou ? 

4. Do you happen to have by you a dime—which you 
could spend for a soda or at the “Five and Ten”—or 
for which you could get a set of little “Teacher Tales” 
and send them with a friendly note to that teacher— 
just to let her know that you are with her in the job 
she has undertaken in your child? 

5. And did you ever ask yourself what would happen 
in the old, gray and weary world, if these two should 
once be joined together in God, for the service of the 
Child—the Mother and the Teacher? 

Teacher Stories, 10 cents a set. Order from Henry 
H. Sweets, Secretary, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, 
Ky. 





“It is not possible for a state university under any conditions what- 
ever to so carefully cultivate the religious spirit and religious life as it 






is in the denominational college, conducted wisely, liberally, broadly, 
for the purpose of cultivating religion as well as education.”—Cyrus 


Northrop. 
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Women and Service---A Parable 


By G. B. E. 
OW it came to pass that in the fa the Helpful bade her farewell and 
year 1927, in a small city of Mitt an went away. 
a certain state, there lived two Rt [poral The rest of that day, forsooth, 





ony 
? 


passed not at all pleasantly for Sarah 











young matrons known to the Record- ‘ Ma 
ing Angel as Sarah the Slacker and i 
Helen the Helpful. These two had 
been blessed with manifold blessings 

—beautiful homes, loving husbands, secsee 

and happy, healthy children. And it igi 

came to pass that in the fall of that 

year Helen the Helpful made her way to the home of 
Sarah the Slacker and spoke to her thus: 

“Sarah, I am chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of our Auxiliary this year, and the committee 
hath selected thy name for one of two offices—either that 
of treasurer, or chairman of the Junior missionary 
work, and thou art asked to give the matter thy prayer- 
ful consideration.” 
Whereupon Sarah the Slacker tossed back her comely 


head and laughed a laugh like the ringing of silver 


bells. “Why, my dear!” quoth she, “Surely thou 
knowest not what thou asketh! Ha, ha, ha, My good 
husband John, saith I am the poorest hand at figures 
that he ever saw—and a spendthrift too! Perhaps he 
sayeth that in fun, but oh, no, no, I simply could not 
be treasurer, and as for directing the Junior Circle’— 
and she laughed again—‘Methinks I have enough 
juniors of my own to get on any woman’s nerves, Little 
Sarah, Beth, and Jack are a lively trio—and two girls 
to sew for! You know how much work that makes.” 
She sighed heavily. ‘Besides, I am chairman of the 
social activities of the Twentieth Century Club—such a 
responsibility,” and her sigh became-a slight groan. 
“But,” admonished 
Helen the Helpful, 
“Thinkest thou not at 
all of the church and 
its claims upon thy 
time and talents?” 


“Helen,” replied 
Sarah, “Thinkest thou 
WE not that every woman 
eS knoweth best what she 
herself can do?” And 





this time there was no 
laughter in her speech; 
Helen 





so reluctantly 











the Slacker. A small voice in her 

heart whispered aggrievedly to her, 

but she angrily stilled the voice un- 
bay til it ceased its complaint. She also 
ti (NNN Q . os . 

spoke angrily to the Ethiopian in her 

kitchen. She spoke vexedly to the 
three beautiful children who gathered about the luncheon 
table. She rushed to a committee meeting, and from 
thence to a bridge party, and at both grieved the hearts 
of two friends by her hasty speech. At night she wept 
upon her pillow, and, upon the kind inquiry of her good 
husband as to the cause of her tears, she replied: “TI 
am tired to death and nervous as a witch cat, and yet 
that Helen must needs come here this morning and urge 
me to take an office in the Auxiliary. As if I did not 
already have enough to do;” whereupon her kind hus- 
band said nothing, but gently stroked her brow and she 
fell into a deep sleep. 


Now it chanced that as she slept she dreamed a dream 
and the dream was on this wise. She dreamed herself 
to be one of many pilgrims who were climbing a l6ng, 
gradual ascent to the Eternal City. Each pilgrim as 
he climbed carried a burden upon his shoulders. The 
burdens all seemed large in bulk, yet were evidently of 
different weights, for some of the pilgrims passed so 
swiftly along the ascent. Their eyes were filled with 
happy light and glad little songs were upon their lips. 
But others toiled painfully and slow, with shoulders 
bowed under the weight of their burdens, and, being 
bowed down, they could not see the beckoning light of 
the Eternal City. These often sat beside the way to 
rest, and when they must needs resume their journey, 
they lifted their burdens with many sighs and groans. 

Now it seemed that at first Sarah’s burden seemed 
very light, but as she climbed the weight grew heavier 
and heavier. At last she began to stumble as she walked. 
The pain of her burden grew so intense that she saw 
not the light of the Eternal City, nor heeded the beauty 
of the trees and flowers that grew along the way. She 
kept her eyes fixed upon the path lest she stumble and 
fall. And when it seemed, forsooth, that she could no 
farther—that she must drop her burden by the wayside, 
suddenly a Shining One stood beside her and said, “Sis- 
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ter, thou art about to fall beneath thy burden. Let me 
lift it from thy shoulders, and do thou sit here upon 
this mossy rock whilst I unroll thy burden. Perchance 
it may disclose things which thou needst not to carry 
to the Eternal City”. 

Speaking thus he gently lifted the burden and found 
it to be indeed of great weight. Sarah the Slacker 
sank with a sigh of gratitude against the mossy rock. 

When the burden had been unrolled, the several bur- 
dens which it contained were revealed, each plainly 
marked. 

“Ah,” quoth the Shining One. “It is as I thought. 
The very heaviest is this one marked, ‘The cares of this 
world’. Carest thou if I open it” asked he, and his 
voice was so kindly withal, that Sarah nodded consent. 
The cord snapped and the contents were disclosed. 
Housekeeping, child training, dressmaking, social as- 
pirations, the Twentieth Century Club were the princi- 
pal contents. The Shining One shook his head doubt- 
fully.. He reached for a second burden and read, “The 
deceitfulness of riches”. ‘This must be cast aside”, 
quoth he with firmness, yet not unkindly. “And this 
also,” and he drew from the heap a large burden of 
Worldly Pleasure. “But this is good”, and he smiled 


as he drew forth a small packet marked Hospitality. 
“But where,” he asked, as he moved the lesser burdens 
about searching intently all the time, “Where is your gift 
for the King of the Eternal City?” His question aroused 
the woman from the lethargy caused by her weariness. 
and she answered almost eagerly, “Why, yes, yes,—I’m 


I’m—sure I put it in.” Then a deep flush mounted 
to her cheeks as the Shining One drew forth the very 
smallest packet labeled, “My gift for the King”. This 
time her companion cut the cord without asking, and 
slowly read: 

“Church attendance whenever I can conveniently go. 

“Attendance upon the Missionary meetings once in a 
while. 

“Sending the children to Sunday school. 

“Visiting the sick occasionally. 

“Saying my prayers every night.” 

The Shining One sighed a deep sigh. He stood erect, 
and for a moment gazed out across the distant valleys 
and mountains toward the Eternal City. A look of in- 
tensest love mingled with sorrow filled his eyes. The 
woman’s eyes followed the direction of his gaze. Was 
it really? No, she must be mistaken, but she thought 
at first that she had seen a cross, uplifted on a distant 
hill, outlined against the rosy sky. 

The Shining One without further comment stooped 
and began to rearrange her burdens. “I know not just 
which to case aside,” quoth he at last. “It is still far 
too heavy for thy slender strength. Hast thou no friends 
going this way?” ‘No, I’ve met none so far”, said she, 
“And even if I had—each pilgrim has his own burden 
to carry. But lo!” and her face brightened. ‘Behold 
a friend is passing now. Hail her. It is Sister Helen. 
How swiftly she walks. Her burden is very large in 
size but must be very light, for she is singing as she 
goes.” 

The Shining One threaded his way among the pass- 
ing pilgrims and gently touched the arm of Helen the 
Helpful. 


— 


“Come with me” quoth he. “A friend of thine is jn 
need.” He led her to the rock where Sarah the Slacker 
was standing. ‘The friends smiled and clasped hands, 
“Sister Helen, thou wert walking so swiftly. Surely thy 
burden must be very light in spite of its great size”, 
exclaimed Sarah. 


“Yes, it is light”, answered Helen. 


“‘Wouldst let me see what it contains?” questioned 
Sarah eagerly, “Yea, willingly”, responded Helen. 


The Shining One removed the burden from her shoul- 
der and laid aside the outer covering, and lo! it was 
one burden and plainly marked, “My gift for the King”. 
“But—but what can be in it?” asked Sarah the Slacker 
slowly. As the Shining One removed the inner cover- 
ing he read: 

“My talents for the King. 

“A home, made and kept for God’s glory. 

“Children trained for His service. 

“A Sunday school class taught each week. 

“Church worship regularly attended. 

“President of Auxiliary. 

“Reading to blind Mrs. Hawkins once each week. 

““A quiet hour of prayer and Bible study every day. 

Sarah the Slacker was speechless. The Shining One 
securely rolled the precicus burden of Helen the Help- 
ful, and laid it carefully upon her shoulder again. She 
waved farewell to Sarah and went singing upon her 
way. _ 

“Must I go on alone” asked Sarah. “And how shall 
I know which of my burdens to cast aside?” 

“Thou art not alone”, said the Shining One, “Thy 
desire for aid hath brought One to walk beside thee 
and He shall tell thee what of thy burden to carry and 
what to cast aside.’” 


And then it was that Sarah lifted up her eyes and 
saw the Christ standing before her, and He was say- 
ing. “But one thing is needful. Thy gift for the King 
is all the burden thou canst carry into the Eternal City, 
for my yoke is easy and my burden is light. I gave 
my life for thee, what hast thou brought for me?” ‘The 
outstretched hand bore the print of a nail, and Sarah, 
as she reached for her tiniest packet shuddered and 
groaned, and the dream was ended! 











\ 
And it came to pass on the morrow that as soon as 
the children had departed for school, Sarah went to the 
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telephone and called the home of Helen the Helper and 


spoke to her thus: 
“[’ye reconsidered, - Helen dear. 


I know I ought to 


do something for my church, and I believe I’ll take the 
Junior circle work after all’’. 

" The Recording Angel heard those words and changed 
her name in the great book, so that it no longer stands 
as Sarah the Slacker, but as Sarah the Servant of God! 


\ 














The Cobbler’s Guest 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


While the cobbler mused, there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving rain; 

He called him in from the stony street 

And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 


a Ny \ \ \ 
. 


The beggar went, and there came a crone 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown; 

A bundle of fagots bowed her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and rack. 


He gave her his loaf and steadied her load, 
As she took her way on the weary road. 
Then te his door came a little child 

Lost and afraid in the world so wild. 


In the big, dark world. Catching it up, 
He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 
And led it home to its mother’s arms, 
Out of the reach of the world’s alarms. 


%, 


The day went down in the crimson West, 
And with it the hope of the blessed guest; 
And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray; 
“Why is it, Lord, that Your feet delay? 


“Did you forget that this was the day?” 
Then, soft in the silence a voice was heard: 
“Lift up your heart, for I kept my word, 
Three times I came to your friendly door. 


“Three times my shadow was on your fleor: 
I was a beggar with bruised feet; 
I was the woman you gave to eat; 
I was the child of the homeless street.” 











dei 


' tions! 


Is This Yours? 


(This demonstration can be given with few or many 
characters as suits the case.) 

The President comes on time. 
various degrees of tardiness. 


Members come at 


Pres —“I am so glad I am on time. 
minutes until time to open the meeting. 
the ladies will be on time.” 

President greets members as they come. 

Pres.—“Ladies it is now 3:30 and this meeting was 
called for 2:30. Some of our members are still not here. 
Shall we wait for them?” 

Mrs. A.—‘Let’s begin. It seems to me an hour is 
long enough to wait for anyone.” 

Mrs. B.—‘‘Well, I don’t know about beginning. You 
know Mrs. C is not here and she is very sensitive.” 

Mrs. A.—“T don’t care if she is sensitive. Why does 
she think she has any right to keep us all waiting? 
Does she think her time is so much more valuable than 
ours ?” 

Pres.—“‘Let’s wait just a few minutes for Mrs. C. 
Here is Mrs. C. now.” 

Mrs. C. enters exclaiming, “I am awfully sorry to be 
late. But you know how it is. I was ‘canning and the 
telephone kept ringing and the children came in from 
school. Let’s begin right away for I am in a hurry to 
get away.” 

Pres—‘You know this meeting was called to con- 
sider ways and means of raising our standard. You 
remember we fell very low on our efficiency chart last 
year and I am very anxious to do better this year. Let’s 
have a report from our circle chairmen. Mrs. A., how 
is the attendance in your circle?” 

Mrs. A.—‘Poor as it can be. I don’t believe half of 
the women attend at all, and those who do attend are 
very irregular. Some of them say the Parent-Teachers 
Association takes all their time. Mrs. Holmes savs 
she is chairman of the program comittee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club. Others belong to music clubs and 
card clubs. Some have to chauffeur for their husbands, 
some have to have early supper for the children. Tell 
me that the road to Hades is paved with good inten- 
This is all a mistake, it is paved with poor 
excuses.” 

Pres——“TI am sorry to hear this. The aim of the 
Auxiliary is to interest every woman of the church, and 
how can we interest them unless they attend? Mrs. A., 
do you try phoning your members and sending cars for 
them?” 

Mrs. A.—“Indeed I don’t. I give three hours every 
month to the Auxiliary and I can’t spare any more time 
for it. Anyway I don’t believe in humoring grown 
folks. If they don’t want to come let them stay away.” 

Pres —“Mrs. B., are conditions any better in your 
circle?” 

Mrs. B.—““They most certainly are not. The mem- 
bers do not attend and I can’t get the ones who do to 
take any part on the program. This is bad enough, 
but what do you suppose Mrs. X. said to me the other 
day, ‘Mary, why don’t you get some new talent in the 
Auxiliary meetings? I am tired to death of the Presi- 
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dent and a few others monopolizing the program.’ And 
just a few days before she said this she had refused to 
take a part on the program, saying, ‘Mary, you know 
I am raising children and not chickens. Don’t ever 
ask me to take a part. I am doing well to get to the 
meetings occasionally.’ ” 


Pres——‘‘Mrs. M., will you make your report? So 
much depends upon the Secretary of Spiritual Resources. 
We had so few family altars and tithers last year. Are 
there any indications that there will be more this year?” 


Mrs. M.—‘If I am any judge, there will be fewer. 
When I ask the church members about family altars, 
this is their excuse,—the men come home tired and worn 
out and go to bed early and get up early, and the chil- 
dren stay out late and get up late. There seems to be 
no time or place for family altars. I asked Mr. J., 
president of the bank, if he gave a tenth of his income 
to the Lord, and he looked at me as though he thought 
I had lost my mind and said, ‘Mrs. M., do you think 
I am preparing for the poor house?? One woman did 
tithe but she said she quit for she saw that she was 
giving more to the church than any other woman. I 
have been working cn prayer bands but the women say 
they cannot pray in public. However, I have this en- 
couragement, some of the women have promised to make 
silent prayers. If my report is the thermometer of the 
Auxiliary, then the temperature of the Auxiliary is be- 
low freezing point.” 


Pres —Mrs. G., as Secretary of Literature, will you 
give us your report?” 

Mrs. G.—“T really haven’t any report. I know there 
are not nearly enough subscriptions for the Survey and 
the Church Papers. All the members sav it takes all 


their time to read the daily papers and keep wn with 


the new novels. Every year. during Survey Week, I 
announce I am readv to take subscriptions for the 
Survey. but this does little good. One thing. I know so 
little about the Survey myself. I think I shall take it 
this year. I ordered the mission study books and for- 
got to bring them this afternoon. If any of you want 
to see them. ston by my house and I will show them to 
vou. I have glanced hurriedly through them and they 
look interesting.” 

Pres -—“Mrs. G., have you any free literature to dis- 
tribute ?” 

Mrs. G——‘No, I havn’t. I did order some one time, 
and put it on a table, but not one took it, so I cuit both--- 
ing with it. By the wav doesn’t it seem to vou the 
Church Papers are high? I can get the Cincinnati 
Daily for three months for what I have to pay for the 
Church Papers for a year.” 


Pres.—‘‘We have so many young people in our church. 


T want to ask you, Mrs. V., if you have found a chair- 
man for the Girl’s Circle.” 


Mrs. V.—‘No, I haven’t. I have asked a half dozen 
women but they all have excuses. Mrs. R. said she 
wouldn’t consider it for a minute: she couldn’t do any- 
thing with her own daughter and she had no intention 
of trying to manage other mothers’ daughters. Mrs. 
N. said, ‘What can I do with young folks who are rid- 
ing in automobiles at the rate of sixty miles day and 


night and get out only to put their feet under the tajsjes 
at the soda fount?’ Everybody seems to think the young 
folks are going to the dogs and the quicker the bet: : 
I wonder whose responsibility it is. Also I asked Mrs. 
Smith why she didn’t send her children to Sunday school. 
and she said she was taking a three year course in 
Child Psychology and this took all her time. She js 
going to send them after she finishes this course.” 


Pres.—“I wish we could do something for our young 
girls. I counted twenty at church last Sunday. I can’t 
help but believe if we would direct their activities we 
would get wonderful results.” 


“Mrs. I., will you make the report of foreign mis- 
sions ?” 


Mrs. I.—“T want to ask the ladies to please read the 
Foreign Mission book. Also I want to ask what do 
you want to do about observing special days of prayer 
this year and what about furnishing cur White Crees 
supplies ?” 


Mrs. C.-—“Please, if we give anything to Foreign 
Missions, let it be monev and not much of that. I 
got so tired last year hemming my sheet.” 


Mrs. B —“And let’s observe the days of prayer at our 
hemes. It takes too much time to come to the church. 
I do believe in prayer, and always keep my prayer calen- 
dar on the library table. I think it creates the right 
atmosphere for the children. John made me mad about 
mv prayer calendar. He picked it up and asked me 
what it was and I told him. Then he said, ‘What do 
vou want with it, you never read it.’ I told him I wanted 
the children to see it on the table. He laughed and said, 
‘You wemen are queer folks.’ I do wish I could get 
John interested in religion!” 


Pres.—Mrs. W., we will now have your report. What 
are vour plans for the Home Mission study this year?” 


Mrs. W.—‘Madame President. please excuse me. I 
will have to give my report at the next meeting for I 
hear my daughter blowing for me and it makes her very 
nervous to wait.” 


Mrs. C.—“Madame President, I think we have had 
a very successful meeting, and I believe with such faith- 
ful and efficient officers we will have a splendid vear’s 
work. I must be going for I have so much to do.” 


All leave laughing and talking but the president. She 
remains and after all are gone she sits down and says 
the following lines: 


“They came from a sense of duty today. 

They were all in a hurry to get away. 

No time to give to thy work, O Lord: 

No time to give to study thy word, 

Who is to blame they do not care— 

That in their hearts there’s no need of prayer? 
Lord, is it I? 


“It is two thousand years since the message came 
From the Master Teacher. Who is to blame 
That millions still have never heard 
The glorious gospel of His word? 

Some one’s to blame, and I wonder why 
I feel today that it is I. 
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“That dear little woman is so sweet, “The boys and girls need a guiding hand: 
Yet she has no time to hem a sheet They need our strength to help them stand 
For ine White Cross work we’re asked to do, Against temptation keen and strong, 
And yet her clothes are always new. To leave the right and do the wrong. 
Who is to blame that she doesn’t care If Mothers have no time for them, 


For the sick and dying “Over there’? 
Lord, is it I? 


“4 tenth is too much for them to give. 

They say that they’re ‘obliged to live.’ 

And Family Altars are so few, 

Folks have other things to do. 

Who is to blame that in life’s race 

The dear Lord’s work must take second place? 
Lord, is it I? 


And they go down, then whose to blame? 
Lord, is it I? 


“IT have no power to make them see. 

That power, dear Lord, must come from thee. 

Grant thy wisdom and thy grace 

That when we see thee face to face, 

When we shall praise thy holy Name, 

May there not be any blame 

For them, or me.” 

(Playlet, by Mrs. Etta M. Gillis, Pontotoc, Miss., Poen 
by Mrs. 0. G. Jones, of Pontotoc, Miss.) 





The Alabama Conference for Colored Women 


SARAH LEE VINSON 


‘6 OU’LL get out of it just what you put into 
it’—-was the advice one mother gave her 
daughter when she started to the Eleventh 

Annual Conference for Colored Women, held at Still- 

man Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., June 8-14. “I have 

put my whole soul into it,” this delegate said, “and I 

cannot begin to tell what it has meant to me.” She 

might have been speaking for every one present, for 
both instructors and delegates entered into the Confer- 
ence in just that spirit. 

Although the Conference came at a season when it is 
hard for the country woman to get away from the farm 
duties, the registration reached the high mark of fifty- 
four. This year the Conference was for Alabama women 
only, whereas Mississippi has cooperated in the past. 
This sister state had a conference all her own this year. 
The registration cards carried some interesting infor- 
mation, showing that among those present were school 
girls, public school teachers, music teachers, a home 
demonstration agent, a volunteer for the Foreign Mis- 
sion field, the President of the new (colored) Central 
Alabama Presbyterial, dressmakers, farmers, and domes- 
tic servants. There were any number of home-makers. 
Practically every one present holds a responsible posi- 
tion in some phase of church work, and we believe that, 
without exception, every one is a leader among her race 
in the community from which she came. A larger num- 
ber of Presbyterians were registered than in former years, 
for the first time outnumbering the Methodists and Bap- 
sts. There were 29 Presbyterian, thirteen Methodists 
and 12 Baptists. 

This was the third Tuscaloosa Conference that some 
of the delegates had attended, and two or three had 
been to as many as four or five of the conferences. It 
Was encouraging to note that in several instances these 
(ld-timers paid all or a large part of their own ex- 
Penses this year, in some instances sacrificing through- 
out the year that they might be present. It was interest- 
ing to hear some of the delegates tell how they had co- 
operated with the white women in raising the necessary 
money for the trip. 

Perhaps the most encouraging facts brought out came 
from the delegates who had attended former conferences, 


Some of them gave most interesting reports of the things 
they have accomplished in their local communities, as 
a direct result of the Tuscaloosa Conferences. In many 
instances interdenominational Community Bible Clubs 
have been organized. In addition to Bible Study, some 
of these clubs have undertaken community-service work. 
Instances were given showing that some good work has 
been done in looking after delinquent girls, caring for 
old people of the community, making it possible for 
children to attend school who would not be able to do 
so without this help. These clubs have called upon 
leading white women of the various denominations to 
cooperate in helping them put over some of these plans. 
One particular instance was given where the white 
women are cooperating in an effort to get sewerage into 
a Negro community of the town. In one instance a 
Girls’ Community Sewing Circle has been organized as 
a result of one woman’s vision received at Tuscaloosa. 
These girls are being given simple lessons in dress- 
making and handwork, and at the same time they are 
being taught lessons of service, for this group of girls 
is making it possible for several children to be in public 
school, giving something each month from their meagre 
wages to carry on this work. 

These organizations, whether Methodist, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, or civic, which made it possible for one or 
more colored woman to attend the Tuscaloosa Confer- 
ence should feel a pride in having a part in this good 
work, 


The Program 


A well-rounded program had been prepared most care- 
fully by Mrs. J. G. Snedecer, Dean of Stillman In- 
stitute, Mrs. W. R. Henderson, Synodical Secretary of 
Assembly’s Home Missions, and Mrs. Willie Taylor 
Ford, President of the Central Alabama Presbyterial. 
Two new features were added, to the program this year: 
a course in Missions and one in Parliamentary Law. 
Both proved most popular. Three of the delegates or- 
dered complete sets of Mrs. Shawhan’s books on Par- 
liamentary Law. Other courses taught included Bible 
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study, community interest, Sunday-school methods, nurs- 
ing and health, sewing and handicraft. A clinic was 
held by a local doctor one afternoon. Each afternoon 
demonstrations were given in games for the playground. 
Special evening features included a stereopticon lec- 
ture by Miss Alma Headen of Africa, an address on 


Class of 1927 in Jennie Speer Girls’ School, Kwangju, Korea. 


—— 


Interracial work, and a pageant, “The Voice of the 
Future,” which was well presented by the delegates on 
the closing night of the Conference. As a token of their 
appreciation of the Conference the delegates presented 
Stillman Institute with $10.25 to be used on the piano 
debt. This free-will gift was greatly appreciated 
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The Birthday Offering 


in May Went to this School. 


The Wellesley of Korea 


ANNA McQUEEN. 


RS. SWINEHART: “You know Mon Joonie, 
M the coolie who carries Mr. Coit’s itinerating 

load—Well his daughter has walked all the 
way up here from Soonchun to enter our school. There’s 
a fitness in all things. And that child ought not to 
come to Wellesley. She does not look very promising, 
either, and I think the place for her is one of the little 
schools out in the country. To the Koreans you know 
this Central High School is like Wellesley to a moun- 
tain girl in America.” 

Principal of the girls’ school in Kwangju: ‘Yes, 
Mrs. Swinehart, I agree with you that since our num- 
ber must be limited this should be a select school. But 
how are we to select? Oftentimes the daughters of the 
poor coolies prove more worthwhile than the daughters 
of the aristocrats. So I have already told Sun-hee she 
could have a place.” 

The above conversation took place eight years ago 
in Kwangju, Korea. Four years later, when Sun-hee 
graduated from the grammar school, her father walked 
sixty miles over steep mountain-passes that he might 
have the pleasure of seeing her carry off all the highest 
honors. 

After Sun-hee had attained to a remarkable speed 
and skill in making lace, Mrs. Swinehart gave her the 
position of head teacher in the self-help department. 
Her salary of three dollars per month a little more than 


pays for her board. And by making her lace shuttles 
fly, at odd moments, she has also earned part of her 
other expenses. 

During the four years of her high-school course she 
has continued to lead her class. When she graduates 
next month she will be valedictorian and perhaps will 
deliver the address in the Japanese language, in which 
she is very proficient. 

After graduation, what then? Sun-hee is puzzling 
over this problem, but thus far we have not been able 
to solve it. She has struggled hard and has overcome 
many difficulties in order to finish. Now she would 


like to teach and make it possible for her five young ® 


brothers and sisters to get even a little schooling. But 
alas this school is no longer looked upon as a Wellesley. 
Because it is not “recognized” by the Japanese govern- 
ment it is exceedingly difficult for our graduates to 
secure positions as teachers. If it were “recognized,” 
Sun-hee’s problem would be an easy one for as a grad- 
uate of a “recognized” high school she would be able 
to command a fine salary. 

Through your birthday offering in May you are help- 
ing us to make this the real Wellesley of Korea—that 
is an A-1 school. Invest one generous birthday offering 
in Kwangju and we promise to pay rich dividends in 
terms of intelligent Christian wives, mothers, teachers 
and workers for the Korean church. 
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Ausiliary 


A Wonderful Prisoner 


L. T. NEWLAND. 


ANY a life goes along the even tenor of its way 
M giving no hint of hidden power until it is thrown 
into the crucible of some great experience to 
emerge tested and tempered metal ready to succeed 
against any and every opposition. 
Such a character is Cha Hyun Kim, now of the 
graduating class of the Kwangju Girls’ School. 


This Korean girl in early childhood lost her mother 
and went to live with her grandmother, who thought 
enough of her to take her to the Mokpo Girls’ School, 
even though she could not support her after she en- 
tered. But it is as easy to pick out a promising Korean 
child as it is an American and so Cha Hyunie’s bright 
face immediately won the support of a missionary. 

Here in 1919 while in her early teens, she joined in 
with the school when it went out to cry “Mansei” (a 
thousand years for the independence of Korea) for 
Korean freedom. All the older girls were immediately 
arrested and put in jail until sentence was passed which 
was finally a term of two years in the public prison. 


Great was the excitement among the families and 
friends of the sixteen girls who were concerned. Soon 
the necessary money for appealing cases was raised 
and the trial was transferred to a higher court, but 
Cha Hyunie refused the offer on two grounds. First, 
that she knew she was breaking the law when she took 
part in the demonstration, and second, that even though 
friends offered to loan her the money to appeal her 
case it would still be a debt which her grandmother was 
unable to pay and which she could not personally guar- 
antee. 


Remember she was just fourteen at the time and 
never had had a mother’s training. 


Back to the Mokpo local jail she went, there to win 
the admiration of every official connected with the jail 
by her gentleness, obedience and beauty of character. 
Such a model prisoner did she make that months were 
taken off her sentence while all those who appealed 
their cases had the sentence of the lower court sustained 
and had to serve full time. 


Cha Hyunie came out of the jail with one great am- 
bition, to fit herself to be a worthy Christian leader 
among her people and to do this she felt that she must 
have a thorough education. Money she had none, rich 
relatives a few, but all strongly anti-Christian, there- 
fore totally unmindful of Cha Hyunie’s needs. But 
of ambition and courage she had a double portion and 
these combined with a real faith in Christ turned her 
definitely into our Mission school. 


She had to make her way and also the missionary 
who was helping her had moved to Kwangju so when 
she entered school again it was in the Girls’ School in 
that Station. Here she immediately distinguished her- 
self by the quality and the amount of lace she could 
make, easily distancing all the other girls and providing 
ver half of her total expenses. Notwithstanding the 
hours spent with the flying shuttles she also led her 
class and within a year was able to skip a whole grade. 
or the last five years she has been the leader in 








Mrs. R. G. Vance, of Waynesboro, Va., who has done a 
wonderful work in handling the products of our indus- 
trial schools in the Orient. This picture was taken 
under the cherry trees at Kwangju, Korea, at the time 
of Mrs. Vance’s visit last spring. 


every department of -school life, winning the unstinted 
praise of everyone who has come in contact with her. 
As a personal worker she has few equals and in any 
question of right and wrong that comes up in school 
Cha Hyunie is always and outspokenly on the side off 
right. ' 

She finishes the High School this year and is ready to 
enter college. All here know her as a girl of exceptional 
talent and a well furnished mind. Her record in school 
is remarkable since it shows ability along every line, 
yet, because as yet the Kwangju School is not a RECOG- 
NIZED school she is handicapped on every turn. She 
will be credited for practically none of the work she 
has done and will either have to carry most of it along 
with her regular course as a review course or pass a 
rigid examination in each subject before prejudiced 
teachers. If this school had been RECOGNIZED three 
years ago when permission was first asked (lack of 
equipment blocked our receiving it) then she could 
have completed her education within four years more 
and have come back to the work to invest that fine 
mind and character for Christ and the Koreans. 


Only government-allowed schools can prepare for 
teaching and to such she must go, but under conditions 
that would discourage the stoutest heart. 

Cha Hyunie is of course exceptional and being born 
to lead will fight on until she is equipped for her career. 
But most of the students from this school either stop 
as soon as they have finished their high school course 
or they drop out of the upper grades and go to govern- 
ment schools in order to put themselves in line for a 
college course. As soon as the school for girls in 
Kwangju is recognized then the Cha Hyunies who are 
in the lower grades can go on until they graduate and 
then they are ready to come back and help lift the 
burden of ignorance off of the shoulders of Korean 
womanhood. 


This is the task the birthday offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary is going to make possible! 


Kwangju, Korea. 
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Katharine Scherer Cronk 


A woman known and 
loved in missionary circles 
all over the United States 
and in many cther coun- 
tries has gone from us, 
and we look in vain for 
one to take her place. In 
the May number of 
Lutheran Woman’s Work 
are more than twenty 
beautiful tributes to 
Katharine Scherer Cronk. 
One of these we send to 
the missionary magazines thaf receive material from the 
Federation each month—the idea and the list of maga- 
zines (in large part) having been Mrs. Cronk’s. 

Margaret T. Applegarth writes: 

“A good while ago, I remember hearing Mrs. Cronk 
say at Northfield, humorously but unforgettably, that 
for years and years she had been thinking how won- 
derful it would be to have on her tombstone the words: 
‘She did the work of ten women.’ But with the passage 
of time and greater insight into life she said she had 
been gradually changing the words into: ‘She did the 
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A PLAN FOR READING 


~ 


Have you seen the last list of Missionary reading from 
the Foreign Mission office, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn.? 
Books on all our fields, and the offer of one book free 
to those who do certain things. Send for this catalogue 
and find out all about it. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
Have you this picture where your Juniors can see it 
all the time? That beautiful picture of Christ with the 
children of many lands, 25c., and the little book of 
stories that goes with it. “They Love Him Too,” 10c. 
This will give you stories to tell when you need help 
in this way. 


PLAYING 


Japanese Play Hour, including Tug-of-war; Octadama; 
Konkonchiki. 

Persian Play Hour, including Borkum Topa; Ashog. 

African Play Hour, including Kboo, Canoe Song, Laugh- 
ing Gama. 

Indian Play Hour, including Winding Turbans; Khokad, 
the Tamer. 

Mezican Piay Hour, including Arrimas, Chivas, Pinata. 

Each little book, 10c, and most of them have songs 
and stories. 








Ammunition 
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work of one woman well—and set the other nine & 
working.’ 

“It seems to me that no two statements more truly 
express her life as seen by one who knew her only at 
a distance, meeting her but rarely and at long intervals: 
yet, even by mail, the tirelessness of her own energy 
continually ‘doing the work of ten women’ was always 
apparent; and no one who knew her doubted her rare 
ability to ‘set the other nine to working.’ Surely there 
are many besides myself who have wondered just why 
and how we were inveigled into this or that chore for 
her! 


“To me personally it is a beautiful thing that among 
her last contributions should be ‘Brave Adventurers,’ 
that fine little book on prayer for boys and girls, for 
she herself must have been just such an adventurer, 
stepping out into work far beyond her physical strength, 
yet praying like Henry Martyn, ‘Let me burn out for 
God.’ This, quite literally, she did. To bring His 
Kingdom on earth! It is a rare mantle of service she 
has dropped on the shoulders of those who are left, 
but I believe her passing will make many, many others 
feel that they long to carry this or that portion of her 
load, inspired by her life.” 
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TEN MISSIONARY DRAMATIZATIONS FOR BOYS 


60c. Anna Canada Swain. 


This could be splendidly used with the Missionary 
Heroes Course. Scenes in the life of Paton, or Living- 
ston, Judson, Duff, Grenfell, and others, are made very 
vivid. These can be easily done by the Junior boys, or 
Intermediates, and will make a lasting impression on 
those who take part and those who look on. You have 
been asking “What can we do for the boys?” Here is 
a part of your answer. 

Put $7.30 in your Sunday school. Use it to get these 
books. You will have no regrets: 

A Child Gorden in India. T5c. For very little people. 
Charmingly illustrated. Amelia Josephine Burr. 

Pearls Sccret. 75c. Mrs. Howard Taylor. A story 
of a little American in China. 

Friends of Ours. 5c. Elizabeth Colson. About chil- 
dren everywhere. 

Love Stories of Great Missionaries. 75c. Belle M. 
Brain. Entrancing love stories, and ail true. 

Conscripis of Conscience. $1.00. Caroline Atwater 
Mason. A plea for giving self to the heroic. 

Young Hearts in Old Japan. $1.50. Maude Madden. 
This will enlarge the understanding of the Japanese and 
of the value of Missions. 

Habeeb, a Boy of Palestine. 80c. 
For Juniors. Many pictures. 


Barak. The Diary of a Donkey. 75c. F. H. Easton, 
And the donkey carried a missionary through China. 


Mary Entwistle. 
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TS OES TASTY 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Box 330 
Lormecrrmesronemestio 


The magazines, religious and 
secular, the daily newspapers, 
the Literary Digest, and all the 
Weeklies, religious and secular, 
these days, are full of China. 
And no wonder. For the pro- 
cess of the collapse of the 
world’s oldest civilization, and 
of the disintegration (prepara- 
tory to a new adjustment) of 
the world’s oldest social and 
political system is in full 
swing. Of course there is con- 
fusion and trouble in the un- 
loosing of the distructive forces 
always latent in the heart of 
our fallen race in proportion 
to the vast numbers of the peo- 
ple involved. If there were no 
God the situation would be 
desperate indeed. For vain 
would be the help of man in 
such a case to effect any satis- 
factory readjustment, and by 
the time the contending titanic 
forces had spent themselves 
there would be little left to re- 
adjust. 


Our immediate concern is 
with the missionary aspect of 
the situation. On the face of 
it, this is so perplexing and so 
apparently disappointing, not 
to say hopeless, that if it were 
possible, one would like to 
escape the responsibility of 
even thinking about it. But 
it is something that cannot be 
done. The call is imperative 
to think about it and try to 
understand it as soon as possi- 
ble, in order that we may 
promptly proceed to do what is 
required to be done about it. 
_Was the Editor of the Chris- 
tian Century right when he 
called it “The Missionary De- 
bacle in China?” We think 
not. Was Mr. Stanley High 





EDWARD D. GRANT, Editor 





China 


S. H. CHESTER 








Answer Me This! 


1. What two Southern Presbyterian mission- 
aries opened up our work in Japan? 

2. What year did Motte Martin set out to 
Africa? 

3. Who was Rev. H. C. Slaymaker, and 
what happened to him? 

4. What foreign field has most Southern 
Presbyterian missionaries ? 

5. How much of a cut did the General As- 
sembly’s Work Committee order in the 
foreign mission budget for the year 
1928? 

6. What great missionary said, “Let us ad- 
vance on our knees?” 

7. Where is the McKowen Memorial Hos- 
pital? 

8. How many members of the General As- 
sembly’s Work Committee have been as- 
signed to the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions? 

9. If you wanted to rent some foreign mis- 
sion stereopticon slides, where would 
you write? 

10. What is the name of the Southern Pres- 
byterian man who visited our Mexico 
Mission for several months and has now 
dedicated his life to raising money for 
our Mexican work, and all at his own 
expense ? 


NOTE.—The first one in each group specified below 
to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, absolutely correct answers 
to all of the above questions will receive free one copy 
of this year’s book for Foreign Mission classes. Get 
the answers anywhere you can. 

Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your letter under which classification you qualify, whether 
“Minister,” “Young Man or Woman,” “Primary,” etc. 
Remember, the first absolutely correct answer sent in 
by one person in-.each group gets a reward. If two in 
the same group reach this office at the same time, the 
post mark will be followed. If these are identical, two 
rewards will be issued in that group. Names of those 
getting rewards each month will be published. Watch for 
these questions monthly! 

The groups and rewards are as follows: 

Wise’: Misia... 2. New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Layman or Woman (over 24), 
New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 
New Paths for Old Purposes 
First Boy or Girl (12-16)______-_ The Story of Missions 
First Junior Boy or Girl (9-12)_--_--_- Please Stand By 
First Primary Boy or Girl (6-9), 
The Book of An African Baby 








Nashville, Tenn. 
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right when he said, ‘“The only 
thing that can save China is 
America?” In the sense in 
which he seemed to mean it, 
we think not. We give our own 
view of it for what it may be 
worth, recognizing that it may 
be as far from the real facts 
of the case as those we have 
mentioned certainly are. 


In the first place it was not 
the Christian Chinese who 
drove out the missionaries. 
There was some anti-mission- 
ary sentiment in the Chinese 
Church, due to the fact that 
there were some missionaries— 
not very many—who lacked 
judgment to understand what 
was happening and discretion 
as to how to deal with the 
situation. Some of them did 
actually speak unadvisedly 
with their lips and others were 
falsely represented as doing so 
by newspaper reporters who 
wrote only to make salable 
copy, regardless of its truth or 
falsehood. There was also the 
element in the Church, numeri- 
cally small but temporarily in- 
fluential, composed largely of 
students educated abroad, who 
by their smartness worked 
themselves into positions of 
prominence in the Church as 
a means of self-exploitation, 
who also secured publicity as 
antiforeign agitators. 

But through all these trou- 
bles thus far the rank and file 
of the Chinese Church have 
manifested their love and 
loyalty to their missionary 
friends, sometimes at the cost 
of bitter persecution and some- 
times to the giving up of life. 
The certain result of this so- 
called “debacle” will be the 
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cleansing of the Church of the element first mentioned, 
leaving as a residuum those who are tried and true. 
These will be glad to welcome back all missionaries 
who will be willing to work with them under the new 
conditions, as soon as political conditions are so changed 
as to make it safe and wise for them to return. This 
is the Christian Church that is now an established fact 
in China, against which it is absolutely certain that 
the gates of hell will not prevail. 


In the second place, in this new Chinese Church the 
problem at which in nearly all fields the missionaries 
have been working so long and so laboriously, and so 
tentatively—the “devolution” of all ecclesiastical author- 
ity from the foreigner to the native Church, will have 
become an accomplished fact,—accomplished summarily 
and out of hand by Chinese mobs and uniformed brig- 
ands called “armies”, acting under the direction of 
Providence. And many of the great piles of stone and 
mortar, erected by the love and sacrifices of friends 
across the sea, but which to the Chinese have stood 
as symbols of the foreignness of the Christian religion 
which they represented, will have been removed, or con- 
fiscated and devoted to other uses than those for which 
they were built. (The Chinese Church for a long time 
at least could not possibly maintain and operate them.) 


Then a new era will begin of a Church from which 
the opprobrium of foreignness has been removed, truly 
indigenous, with the natives entirely in responsible con- 
trol; with the brother from abroad coming still with 
the gifts of love in his hand, for such help as the native 
brother will soon feel the need and be glad to receive. 


Undoubtedly the greatest hindrance to the progress 
Df the Gospel in China in recent years has been the 
impression, unavoidable under the conditions that 
existed, that Christianity was a foreign religion. With 
that impression removed, and with the application of 
the lessons of recent experience as to what methods of 
work were wise and what were otherwise, we may look 
forward to a new era of unprecedented progress in the 
evangelization of China. 


What is the probability as to when it will be wise 
for the “evacuated” missionaries to return? ‘That is a 
question on which one man’s opinion is about as good 
as another. As one looks over the missionary periodicals 
for the past twelve months the prognostications as to 
what would happen made by those on the ground have 
been much more frequently falsified than confirmed. 
Under existing conditions they cannot go back in large 
numbers without the danger of embarrassing and mak- 
ing trouble for their native brethren. Many are kept 
at home by that consideration who would not be re- 
strained from going back by any consideration of per- 
sonal danger if they felt that duty called them. Things 
move slowly in such a big country as China, but event- 
ually the contending elements will wear themselves out, 


and then there will be a settled government again, and 
then all the closed doors will again be opened. 


When the missionaries do return, under what condi- 
tions will they be able to work with the native Church ? 
No one, we suppose, now imagines that these will be 
the same as they have been in the past. Nor do we 
think that any one can now define exactly what they 
will be. 

The following quotation from an open letter to mis- 
sionaries adopted by a recent meeting of Chinese Chris- 
tions in Shanghai sounds sensible and encouraging to 
us. All plans and programs formulated at this time 
will have to be modified as changing circumstances may 
require. But the general principle underlying all plans 
of work for the new era will certainly be that the re- 
sponsible administration of all organized work will be 
in the hands of the native Church, with the foreign 
missionary holding the attitude of brotherly cooperation, 
and only exercising such authority as may be voluntarily 
accorded him by the native Church. 

The concluding section of the open letter reads: 

“3. Extraordinary occasions in life call for prompt 
and adventurous adjustments. The whole Christian 
movement in China is.today facing such an occasion. 
We, therefore, urge: 

(1) That immediate representations be made by 
missionaries, either through deputations going back to 
their home countries or through other means, calling for 
an immediate readjustment in treaties with China on the 
basis of economic equality and mutual respects for each 
other’s political and territorial sovereignty. 

(2) That the mission boards send immediately rep- 
resentatives to China to work out with Christian lead- 
ers in this country definite measures for the placing of 
all branches of Christian work under the administrative 
charge of Chinese Christian bodies. 

(3) That responsible missionary church leaders in 
China, in the meanwhile, get together to work out ways 
and means toward this transfer of responsibility. 

4. Should not a meeting of responsible Christian 
workers in China be called immediately to study the 
present situation and fearlessly examine into their work 
with a nation-wide perspective and across denomina- 
tional lines, in order to determine which enterprises 
within the Christian movement should at all costs be 
maintained, with a view to the concentration of our re- 
sources in men and money on those enterprises which 
are making the most vital contributions to the life of 
the Chinese people? 

In concluding this word to our missionary co-workers, 
we wish again to express to them our deep appreciation 
of the noble work which they have been carrying on in 
China, to assure them of our continued trust and affec- 
tion, and to record herewith our conviction that they 
have a permanent and fruitful place in the service of 
Christ among our people.” 








Reward for ‘“‘Answer Me This’’ 






Miss Kate Armistead, 3620 Chestnut St., New Orleans, La., in class over 24 years, 


received the reward for August questions. 
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Monthly Topic—Korea 
Our Unfinished Task in Korea 


L. T. NEWLAND 


66 HY are ye slack to possess the land?” 
WV To the laggard and faint-hearted, a re- 


cital of the work yet to be accomplished 
means the chilling of what little enthusiasm he may 
possess, but when the stout-hearted and enthusiastic 
worker hears of larger tasks, he feels his courage rise 
and, David-like, he runs to meet his giant. If the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is not awake to the Lord’s 
call for workers and if she has not vision enough to 
see tasks outside her own immediate borders, then this 
account of our unfinished task in Korea will fall upon 
dull ears and breed only discouragement. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


Another year’s statistics are in, and while they are not 
expected to tell the story of the year, yet they are the 
thermometer that tells us whether we have gone forward 
or lost ground. ‘They are only cold figures, but they 
prove the enheartening fact that in all phases of our 
work last year we made steady progress. It must be 
remembered that each year the Koreans are becoming 
financially more destitute, and therefore more restless 
and migratory. It is also true that at present vigorous 
and concentrated attacks are being made on Christi- 
anity. Russian money and influence dribble into this 
country all the time and a steady stream of students 
coming back from China and Manchuria add their 
quota to the opposition that is gathering force every 
day. Yet, in spite of all this, the Church of Christ in 
Korea today is stronger and deeper-rooted than it has 
ever been before. ; 

The baptized communicants have passed the 11,000 
mark and the average attendance on Sunday is over 
20,000 while each Sunday sees an average of 25,500 
students gathered into 530 Sabbath schools, taught by 
2,000 teachers. 

There are now 121 organized churches cared for by 
216 elders but ministered to by only 31 native pastors 






Non-Christians 


Baptised members 


a. Can the sun break through? The black represents the non-Christian part of our field 
while the white center represents the Christian Church. 6. The proportion of Chris- 


as the times are so hard that only a few of these or- 
ganized churches have the financial strength to support 
their own pastor, who according to the action of the 
Korean General assembly must be wholly supported by 
the native church. Besides these larger churches there 
are 500 small churches and meeting points practically 
all of which have buildings where groups, both large 
and small meet every Sunday for worship. 

In the various schools over 4000 students were in- 
structed not only in those subjects ordered by the govern- 
ment but in the Bible and the Christian religion as well. 
To meet the expense of this varied work and to send 
the Gospel to China, Quelpart and the Koreans in Man- 
churia and Japan, these people from out of poverty such 
as cannot even be imagined in America, contributed 
$51,250 or almost $5.00 per member. Certainly no one 
can say this work is not worth while or that the Lord 
is not blessing our efforts. 


What Remains to be Done 


As the casual visitor goes from church to church in 
one of our stations on Sunday morning or afternoon and 
sees the great crowds gathered there, he is liable to come 
to the conclusion that the work in Korea is on the high- 
way to immediate success. But what he does not see are 
the thousands of villages where the Gospel has never 
been preached even once, and the as yet untouched 
thousands who have not the faintest idea of the meaning 
of the Christian religion. Were he to leave the city for 
the country, he could ride for miles and miles without 
seeing one church member, and every mile block means 
an average of 470 people. 

As yet only .0036 of the population are communicat- 
ing members of the Church. Add the baptized children 
and the catechumens and still only .005 can be counted 
as Christians. Out of a population of 3,600,000 there 
are 11,000 members of the Church or to make it more 
concrete, allowing Charlotte, N. C., a population of 








Sunday School 
Students 





Church Members 


tian to non-Christian on an average Sunday in the Korean Church. c. How the 
average attendance on Sunday school corresponds with the baptized membership of 


the Church. 
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70,000, this would mean 210 communicating members 
of churches. ‘The net increase over last year is approxi- 
mately 1,000, while the population of the field increased 
over 10,000 in the same length of time. 

The success of the Korean work has been widely ad- 
vertised, and all can thank God for the great blessings 
this field has received, but we must not lose sight of 
the fact that we have not even begun the task yet and 
at our present rate we will never complete it. 


The Koreans have reached their financial limit and 
until an conomic revolution takes place in this land 
they cannot assume the support of much more of the 
work than they are now caring for. Not only that, but 
at present they do not possess the trained leadership 
necessary to superintend the work already begun. These 
must be trained in our schools and carefully nutured 
from among the young people of today. The only way 
this field can be won for Christ will be to increasingly 
put the burden over onto the native Church and the 
Mission stands ready to place responsibility into the 
hands of the native brethren just as fast as they can 
develop the necessary leadership. 


The Christian organization in Korea can no more 
progress on the one track of just preaching than it can 
in America, and this is not said in any disparagement 
of personal evangelism, which, after all, is the work of 
the Church. Out here in the East we need woman’s 
work, men’s organizations, young people’s conferences, 
Sunday-school Institutes, Christian literature and all the 
pther aids to a growing Church. Practically none of 
ese have been more than just begun or dreamed about 
nd all wait the money and the teachers to make them 
an actuality. Yet with the force we now have and the 
budget now allowed us we are just able to keep our 
average up to .003 and have to watch the other 99.997% 
go the bitter way of the non-Christian. 

The remaining task is enough to shake the stoutest 
heart and to discourage the most optimistic. Frankly 
it is an impossible one under the present Foreign Mis- 
sion plan. We will never be able to do more than just 
shake the fringes of the task or win more than one of 
the smallest hill cities of Palestine. 

Yet the Lord sent his disciples forth to a far greater 
field than the one we are trying to occupy, and God 
ordered Joshua to be of good courage and fight against 
mightier enemies than we face. It is impossible with 
men, hindered as it is by a lack of complete conse- 
cration on the part of the missionaries, and, blocked by 
a lack of wide vision on the part of the home Church. 
But Korea’s millions present a challenge that cannot be 
avoided and the responsibility for her evangelization 
rests equally upon all of us. 

Who are we to say we cannot do it? Are we to limit 
the power of our Lord and say that only .003 of our 
part of Korea was all that were intended to be saved? 
Are we to tamper with the Master’s command and say 
that there is so much to do at home, so many fine 
churches to be built, and so much competition to be met 
that we cannot undertake the conquest of Korea for 
Christ ? 

The work is here, the workmen are ready to come, 
a thriving Church is fast preparing herself for servi~, 


and a people wait with hungry souls to be fed. Shall 
it ever be said of our Church whose history shines 
with deeds of heroic daring and unselfish service,— 


Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds, to hear the 
bleatings of the flock? For the divisions of Reuben there 
were great searchings of heart. 

Gilead abode beyond Jordan: and why did Dan re- 
main in ships? Asher continued on the seashore, and 
abode in his breaches. 

* * * * * ** * * * 

Curse ve Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse 
bitterly the inhabitant thereof; because they came not to 
the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.— Judges 5:16, 17, 23. 

Kwang-ju, Korea. 





Country Work in Korea 
Today 


LuTHER O. McCuTcHEN 


HEN the writer came to Korea twenty-five years 
WV ago, he brought with him a bicycle, hoping that 
it would be useful to him in getting around 
among the people. After observing for a few months the 
habits of the people, the density of the population, the 
poorly graded, narrow, and very circuitous roads in 
use—during the first two months of my stay in the 
country while out for a stroll near our Kunsan Station 
compound I lost my way and, although in plain sight 
of the homes of the missionaries, had a hard time get- 
ting home—I decided to dispose of my bike and begin 
my itinerating life as a pedestrian. I have never had 
cause to regret that decision, for while fatiguing, the 
walking gave me fine fellowship with my Korean help- 
ers and provided innumerable opportunities to preach 
along the road as we travelled from village to village, 
“seed sowing.” 

This was ideal under the conditions then prevailing 
in the country. Then we had no Christian constituency 
in the large territory which I was assigned to evangelize. 
There were no churches, no Christians. My preaching 
band of three men and a boy, who looked after the 
material side of our simple needs and took care of the 
loads, spent days and weeks at a time out among the 
country people doing personal work. 

As time passed and a Christian constituency, consist- 
ing of ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty groups of 
believers, developed and needed careful attention and 
instruction, it began to be necessary for me to give more 
attention to building up these “groups,” to do sessional 
work among them, rapidly pass from one group to an- 
other being careful to go without too great fatigue in 
order that I might be fresh for work when I arrived on 
the grounds. 

Now the faithful horse and a good army saddle be- 
came invaluable accessories of the itinerator. I found 


that the horse brought the danger of a misinterpretation 
of the missionary by the simple country folk among 
whom he worked. Was the missionary becoming proud? 
Had he come te consider himself above the people whom 
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he served, ninety-nine per cent of whom had never in- 
dulged in the luxury of a horseback ride? One had to 
manage, by taking children for little rides, by inviting 
the leaders who would come out several miles to meet 
the “teacher” or “pastor,” to ride the rest of the way 
to the church, etc., to dissipate the unexpressed suspicion 
from their minds. But the horse had come to stay and 
do a very useful if humble bit of “itinerating.” 


I think back on the work of these “aids”’—may I 
pause to record their names, which while true to life are 
not quite in keeping with the noble service rendered in 
their day. “The Hyena”, in recognition of his propen- 
sity to fight every four-footed beast he met by the road- 
side; the ““Octogenarian,” in recognition of the great age 
he attained while still maintaining a suppleness and 
fine endurance during our official relationship—he was 
he best fox-trotter I have ridden, I think; next, the 
finest looking of all, an Arabian horse which a little 
later came mighty near being my undoing. “Prince” was 
his name. (He ran away, throwing me and dislocating 
a hip and breaking an elbow in the joint). Then came 
“Plug,” safe but slow and lazy. ‘These constitute the 
livery stable of one itinerator who could not have done 
the work during some fifteen years of itineration with- 
out their help. 


The tricks time plays are a peculiar phenomena un- 
der the sun. One could but feel a strong undertow, a 


great current of popular feeling forming, crystalizing 


in this country as in the rest of the world. I stood out 
against it as far as itinerating is concerned as long as 
I could afford to stand out against something which is 
not a moral issue. The horse must be cast aside. Henry 
Ford had made travel by gas cheaper and much faster 
than the horse could take us, the “Flivver” had been 
introduced here for jitney service; roads had been im- 
proved, rocked and properly bridged; saddle horses had 
become more and more scarce—nobody was riding them. 
People were travelling by trains and by jitneys; a good 
many missionaries were driving Fords, and those of us 
who were using other makeshifts were being spoken of 
as “stingy”, of hoarding their money, etc., because their 
friends had not foreseen this need for the cheap car to 
help the itinerator and anticipated the need for them. 
During my furlough period in 1925 I became the owner 
of a Ford car and shipped it to myself out here for 
use in the work. 


Now I drive the Ford some, and supplement where 
the roads are not suitable for driving by walking. As 
a matter of fact I am doing more walking than I have 
done for fifteen years. 


The Work of the Itinerator 


_ IT would summarize this work as follows: inspiration, 
instruction, organization, administration and supervision. 
Sometimes one phase of the work is more engaging and 
sometimes another. Here good judgment on the part of 
the worker is required. 

Inspiration: I have placed this phase of the itinera- 
tor’s work first because, with the physical limitation of 
opportunity he has to enjoy contacts with the people of 
these little isolated country churches, should a visit fail 
in the freshness of message, the hope-inspiring cheerful- 
hess and the Christian joy, or should he not show the 
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City Wall and Gate, Korea. 


ready sympathy for his people in the problems which 
distress them, he must feel that he has signally fallen 
short of his purpose. The itinerator cannot allow him- 
self to degenerate into a “machine”. He must “take 
heed to himself” that his people, who await eagerly the 
visit of their missionary pastor may be both edified and 
greatly heartened for another period of service during 
the months of his absence, visiting and serving forty or 
fifty other little churches. Somehow he must receive 
enabling grace to be prepared ever to give out freely to 
these young Christians. 


Instruction: The example of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles who “instructed them more perfectly in the 
way”, and “for the space of two whole years continued” 
to teach the Way to the people of Ephesus; and the 
instructions of the Master Himself in the word “teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,” mark out very clearly for the itinerator 
the duty, the value and the reward of the faithful 
“teaching elder” as he serves the flock. 

Our Bible Class system of Korea has been the strong 
arm of evangelism during all these years. Without it 
the vigorous self-propagating Church which we have in 
this country could not be maintained under the plan of 
work which we follow. In other words, in the circuit 
which I serve, instead of eight evangelistic helpers em- 
ployed on half Korean and half Mission support, the 
services of from twenty-five to fifty paid helpers would 
seem to be necessary. As the work is conducted, the 


great majority of the church services are being conducted 
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by partially-trained laymen who give their time and 
strength to the Master for this work. 


Organization: The Presbyterian Church of Korea 
has been very cautious about putting authority in the 
hands of the Korean Christians and about placing too 
heavy responsibilities upon them. The eldership is 
hedged about by many safeguards, among others suffi- 
cient familiarity with the Church standards to enable 
the elder elect to stand a creditable examination thereon 
before a Commission of Presbytery, and of course the 
admonitions given in the Pastoral Epistles are carefully 
adhered to. 


But once the eldership is established and a ministry 
trained and set apart “by the laying on of hands,” we 
have had no hesitancy about committing to an organized 
Korean church full authority in and responsibility for 
the conduct of its religious life. 


Now the duty of the itinerator in this matter is to 
find, train, and in every way possible encourage the 
development of Christian character and leadership 
among the country groups, and through the Presby- 
terial channels lead these men out into a full exercise 
of their gifts and talents in the service of the Master. 

Among the fifty churches which are under my pas- 
toral care, there are twenty-two which are organized. We 
have from this Circuit sent out into the Gospel min- 
istry ten men. 


Administration: By this I mean all sessional work 
required in the conduct of the evangelistic work of the 
field, organization and supervision of Sunday schools, 
and handling of the problems connected with the paro- 
chial schools of the Circuit. In this Circuit there are 
nine parochial schools with a total enrollment of 541 
pupils. 


[ October, 1927 


This part of the itinerator’s work requires fully one- 
third of the year in actual count of days. The amount 
of wear and tear on the worker is as hard again as all 
the other work he does. It constitutes what the apostle 
designates “the care of the churches”. While very tax- 
ing, this work is extremely important if the Church is 
to be kept in a healthy growing condition. 


Supervision: ‘There comes a time in the growing con- 
sciousness of a national Church when the missionary 
is privileged to sit by and watch the Church in the new 
consciousness of its self-determining power launch out 
into unexplored fields and test its wings in unexpected 
ventures. If he is wise, the missionary will not press 
his advice on the Church at such times, nor will he 
allow himself to worry too much over their mistakes. 

Sometimes he will be agreeably surprised by seeing 
the native leaders touch new depths of their people and 
stir them to greater activity than he has been able to 
arouse. 


But the petty jealousies, the church quarrels and the 
disappointment which he has to witness sometimes, are 
distressing. And never am I more conscious of my 
helplessness than when trying to help straighten out a 
church fuss. We must follow carefully the changes in 
the national Church, observe and prayerfully meditate 
thereon and be ready to help when they turn to us in- 
dividually for counsel. 


I have in a fragmentary way jotted down some of the 
itinerator’s problems, enumerated some of the opportu- 
nities for service and the requirements he should meet 
with unflinching courage if he would hope that “the 
fruits of his labors would follow” him and his work be 
abiding. May it lead the reader to bear us up more 
constantly in prayer. 





> 
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Reaping the Fruits 
J. S. Nisser 


HE Pioneers were happy. After years of toil and 
intelligent labors they were laying hands on the 
first seven graduates from our seminary. This 


was in 1907. Of this number, one, K. P. Lee, or some- 
times, following the Korean called Yi Ki Poong, was 
sent to the large island south of Mokpo, called Quel- 
parte. Thus the young church started its career as a 
missionary church. Mr. Lee had an admirable assist- 
ant in his wife and the two went to their new field with 
hope, faith, love and determination. ‘They established 
a home and talked of the home where Christ is. They 
visited and taught, preached and exhorted and within 
a few years were able to report a most flourishing group. 
Other groups sprung up in the outlying districts and 
the work was most encouraging. But after a time Mr. 
Lee’s throat gave out and he had to retire from the 
field. He came to the mainland and rested for a time. 
Later he took up work in one of the churches on the 
mainland and has done a magnificent work. His ability 
was recognized and his work was appreciated and the 
church gave him its highest honor, making him modera- 
tor of the General Assembly. 


Just recently it was the pleasure of South Chulla 
Presbyery to receive him from Soonchun Presbytery, 
and approve a call from the Quelparte church for his 
services for his entire time. ‘The church gives him a 
good living salary. The presbytery arranged for his 
installation, and’ thus he goes back to his first point of 
service. When there before he was a missionary. Now 
just twenty years after his first service there he goes 
back as a settled pastor. We feel sure that the Lord 
has set and will continue to set His approval upon the 
work, 

The church in the city of Quelparte has a member- 
ship of 130. But the membership on the island is 435. 
Mr. Lee will minister to the city group and some near 
by points, but the large number of other points, some 
80 in number will be looked after by two ordained mis- 
sionaries, Rev. Yi Kyung Pill and Rev. Kim Sung Oon. 
This work has been directed and manned for these many 
years by the Korean Presbytery. 


Mokpo, Korea, July 18, 1927. 
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Mountain Pass near Soonchun, Korea. 


The ‘Jesus Hospital’ at Soonchun 


G. R. WoMELDORF 


NE hears of the oft-quoted phrase that “seeing is 
O believing.” So I am going to ask you to come 

with me on a visit to the Soonchun Hospital, and 
see what is being done for the Master. ‘The hospital 
is located on the side of a hill overlooking the City 
of Soonchun. Beyond the city are many acres of beau- 
tiful green rice fields, with a small river of crystal 
pure water winding lazily through the fields on its way 
to the sea, fifteen miles away. The valley is surrounded 
on all sides by mountains, making of this place a beau- 
tifully decorated bowl. The hospital is surrounded on 
three sides with beautiful Lombardy Poplars as tall as 
the building itself. Is it any wonder that patients with 
the proper medical care recover so quickly when they 
are so surrounded with the beauty of God’s handiwork. 

Let us go in and make the rounds with Doctor J. M. 
Rogers who has been in charge of the work for eleven 
years. Since we are foreigners and wear shoes with 
laces we will keep on our shoes. Every one else, nurses 
and hospital boys included, are either barefooted or in 
their stocking-feet. The spotlessly clean floors and walls 
strike your attention at once. You ask how can the 
place be kept in such spick-and-span order, and we are 
told that Miss A. L. Grier, the nurse in charge, has 
spent weary days and sleepless nights drilling it into 
the nurses, until the Korean nurses and hospital boys 
are taking a pride in keeping it clean. 

The first room we enter has three patients in it. One 
man has been in the hospital seven months and has had 
three operations and the best care that could be had. 
And the Doctor informed us that the man’s bill was 
ten yen or about five dollars. This is indicative of the 
efficiency with which the plant is run. Another bed- 
patient has the dreaded empyema, and the third has had 
his middle toe amputated. We next enter the boys’ 
ward. One boy has just had his heel operated on. The 
doctor removed a piece of bamboo a half inch long 
Which had been in his heel ten months. This boy of 
lourteen had continued to work until he could stand it 


no longer. In the next bed is a young Korean man with 
his long hair in plaits down his back, a sign that he is 
not married, for he becomes a man when he gets married. 
Then he can twist his hair up in a knot on top of his 
head and wear a high hat and enjoy all the privileges 
which go with it. He had cut his leg very badly. An- 
other five years old was suffering from stone in the 
bladder. In the remaining bed were two jolly bed- 
fellows; one a boy of nine with kidney trouble, and 
his partner who had, T. B. of the knee joint. The knee 
joint had been removed and the bones joined together, 
making that leg a little shorter and the joint stiff. He 
was happy and followed us all around. We went into 
the room with a patient with T. B. of the spine. When 
he came in, the man was paralyzed from the waist down. 
After two months treatment he can move his feet. His 
co-partner has kidney disease. As we enter the next 
room, we see a woman in mortal agony, and we are 
told that she ran away from home and came to the 
hospital suffering with gall stone. Some hours after 
her arrival, her husband came and said she had to go 
back and help plant rice, because it was in the midst 
of the rice planting season and women plant most of 
the rice. The Doctor could not operate without her 
husband’s permission. If he did, he might be hailed 
into court. Another in the same room was recovering 
from a serious abdominal opération. In the next room 
was a Japanese lady, who had been there only a few 
hours. She was sick, so went to a Japanese medicine 
shop and bought some medicine, and after taking the 
dose could not stop vomiting. After she had been in 
the hospital a few hours, the doctor went in to see her 
and found her with a bottle of Japanese pickle, the 
larger part having been devoured. Just across the hall 
was a Korean woman whose baby had died at birth, 
but her life had been spared. 

Let us go down stairs and see the patients on the 
first floor. The first one is a Buddhist priest. He has 
T. B. and the doctor thinks there is little hope for him, 
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His is a rare profession in Korea we are told. His room- 
mate is a man who had an abcess just above his lungs. 
An operation was performed, a quart and a half of 
pus was removed, and now the man is recovering. In 
the next room there is a man with his leg amputated. 
When he came to the hospital, one foot had dropped off 
and about four inches of bone was sticking out from 
the flesh. The man said that some time before that he 
had a small sore between his toes. He bought some 
Korean medicine. After a few applications, his whole 
foot became sore, so he soaked his whole foot in the 
medicine. After some days, the whole foot came off. 
In the next room was a man who had had an ulcer of 
the stomach for three years. He was in a bad way 
when he came to the hospital. Now he wants to eat 
all the time and has things brought in on the sly so 
that his desire may be satisfied. In another room was 
a man whose leg had to be amputated because the native 
doctor had needled his knee so badly that it was full 
of pus. There was another with a broken leg, and still 
another whose toe had been amputated because of gan- 
grene. Still another with acute indigestion, and one 
with abscess of the hip, and one with cancer of the face. 
There was one man in the last room who had had an 
infected toe. This infection soon covered his foot and 
started on his leg. He was very eager for the doctor 
not to amputate, if possible, because he was a common 
laborer who had no means of livelihood in case he was 
deprived of his means of locomotion. Nothing could 
be done but amputate. The doctor tried amputating 
below the knee and found that would not do. He found 
that maggots had actually gotten up above the knee. 
He had never seen a case like that before. 


We now go out to the contagious ward. There are 
two patients in the first room to which we come. The 
doctor makes some kind of unintelligible noises, and a 
very sick-looking man gets himself together from off the 
floor and moves slowly out of the room down to another. 
He explains that the old man had a lung abscess and the 
odor was so bad that they had to put him back in that 
section. The man was supposed to be unable to move. 
But by some way or other had gotten out of his room 
into the room of a man with a contagious disease just 
for sociability’s sake. There is one little child three 
years old with diphtheria. Its father is nursing it be- 
cause the mother was probably home planting rice. 
After visiting the operating room, which is the pride of 
the doctor, and the clinic and dental department where 
teeth are pulled and filled at a very reasonable rate, we 
sit and talk a while. We inquire about the charity work 
and find that 62 per cent of all patients are absolutely 
charity patients. The establishment is run very effi- 
ciently, the plant being almost self-supporting. Then 
we ask about the patients accepting Christ as their 
Saviour, and we are told how people have gone out to 
their villages and started churches because they were 
converted while there. ‘Then we ask the doctor if he 
does not get tired working for those people. And he 
tells us that he enjoys it. We had noticed the cheer on 
the faces of the patients and knew that he went to the 
hospital morning, noon, and night, and realized the 
secret of his success. He loved his work. His face as 
well as his actions showed it. And when we saw the 
brave spirit of his sick wife we knew that they were 
doing what they knew their Saviour wanted them to do. 





The Ada Hamilton Clark Memorial 


Emity A. WINN 


AST fall we in Chunju, Korea, and our friends all 
L. over our Mission were made very happy by the 

gift of. Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Hamilton, of Coving- 
ton, Ky. of a sum of money to erect a building for our 
Junior Bible Training School in Chunju, in memory 
of their daughter, Mrs. W. M. Clark, who for many 
years lived and worked for her Master in Chunju, and 
who was called to her Heavenly Home, while on fur- 
lough in the fall of 1922. This building, “The Ada 
Hamilton Clark Memorial Building,” will be the special 
home of our Junior Bible School from the first of Sep- 
tember till the middle of March, but from then till the 
middle of June it will also be the home of the Senior 
or Mission Bible School, where the Bible women of the 
whole Mission are given more advanced Bible study and 
training. 

There are two reasons for having the Junior Bible 
Schools—two great needs that we had to meet. One is 
for better educated Bible women that can really teach 
the younger women in all our country churches, who 
are waking up and wanting to learn, yet cannot come 
to the Junior Bible School; and the other is to help the 
young married women, who have never had a chance 
to go to school and who can come to us, to get a little 
education and to help them be better Christian wives 


and mothers. We have had schools for girls ever since 
the Mission started, and now hundreds of our Chris- 
tian women have been to school, but many more hun- 
dreds, even thousands, have still not had a chance to 
go to school and long to as never before. This is true 
not only of young Christian women but of heathen too. 

You know the old Korean marriage custom—the par- 
ents arranging the marriage through a “middle man,” 
the boy and girl never seeing each other till after they 
were married, and the marriage being made when they 
were just children, sometime before they were ten years 
old. Even before Christianity came to Korea the boys, 
except in very poor homes, have been sent to school to 
learn the Chinese characters and Chinese classics, but 
their young girl-wives have just stayed in their hus- 
bands’ homes, slaves to their mothers-in-law, in the rich 
home leading dull, monotonous lives behind high walls, 
and in the poor homes, hard lives of endless drudgery— 
in each case losing all the joyousness of youth and grow- 
ing old and tired before they have gone far in the 
twenties. This has been done for countless ages, and 
the heathen men with wealth, getting tired of these old 
wives, have been bringing other wives to their home, and 
those who couldn’t afford this have just thrown away 
the old wife and taken on another. A deserted wife in 
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America is to be pitied, but nothing is so pitiful as a 
deserted wife in Korea. The Koreans are so poor she 
is seldom received back into her own home, and she has 
had no education or training to fit her to make her own 
living. All she has been able to do is to become a 
servant in some rich home or lead a life of shame, and 
now, besides this, many of them are going into cigarette 
or other factories, where the physical and moral condi- 
tions are terrible. 

Among Christians the parents do get Christian wives 
and husbands for their children, and are disciplined by 
the Church if they fail to do this or if they marry them 
off too young; but except in very rare cases the old mar- 
riage customs still prevail even among the Christians. 
In the last few years these boys and girls are demand- 
ing that they see each other before marriage, but as yet 
these cases are rare. With the entrance of Christianity, 
and consequent education of the girls, together with the 
new world and new ideas such as a real Christian home, 
with real companionship between husband and wife, 
this problem of the young married people has become 
more acute. Many young men have married girls from 
our schools, but hundreds who haven’t, see the difference, 
and one of the greatest temptations many men, especially 
between eighteen and forty, have is to throw away their 
uneducated wives and get school girls for wives. And 
many splendid young men have been lost to the Church 
because the temptation has been too great; for even the 
heathen recognize this as a sin and the Korean Church 
values the sanctity of the home. The Church must be 
kept pure, but these young men demand our sympathy 
and our help for even among Christians, young men 
have had no choice in selecting their wives, as well as 
the deserted wives who have had no opportunity to learn 
and who too, have had no choice in their marriage, and 
in their girlhood and youth have been left to drudge 
in a strange home. 

Even in the remote villages, these young women have 
caught glimpses of the new world in which many of 
their own friends are living, and they too long for bet- 
ter things. To help bear this burden, our Mission opened 
our Junior Bible Schools, one in Chunju and one in 
Kwangju. In Chunju, at least, we had no building 
and no equipment for the work, but the need was so 
great we had to help and have used every available 
space we could find. 

_Our Junior Bible School is a two-year course with 
six months in each school year. We teach the same 
Bible course taught in our Bible Institute, the one 
month’s class covering a period of five years, though 
the time given to the most important Bible subjects is 
lengthened and thus these are more thoroughly taught. 
The morning hours are given up to the devotional hour, 
two Bible subjects for each grade, a special teachers’ 
training course, and classes on home economics and 
hygiene. And the afternoon hours are given up to the 
regular school work,—arithmetic, Chinese, etc. The 
age limit is 16 to 40. Among the students, we have had 
three or four unmarried girls 17 and 18 years old who 
have never had a chance to go to school, a number of 
young married women whose husbands were anxious for 
them to have some schooling, and others, deserted young 
Wives preparing for work as Bible women. These last 
are carefully chosen by the missionaries and are al- 

























Washing clothes in February, small village in distance, 
Kwangju, Korea. 


ways women who have shown aptness to teach and have 
been zealous in personal work among their kin and 
friends. They have all been eager to learn and we 
have been amazed and pleased beyond words at the way 
most of these young women have developed mentally 
and spiritually. Their gratitude for this opportunity to 
study and the happy times they have with each other 
and in their work are a constant joy to us. 

There is another need for having this school, which 
was not given with the other two because it is a need 
all our Bible schools and classes are trying to meet; and 
yet the Junior Bible School is giving more time to this 
than any other, and with more time to devote to it, 
and with the new well-equipped building we are to 
have will be able to do much more effective work to- 
wards it, viz: the need the young Christian women have 
of knowing how to care for their homes and their 
babies. There are so many babies covered with loath- 
some sores and so much blindness among them because 
the mothers knew nothing of bathing their little bodies 
and eyes. There are so many “multitudes of sick peo- 
ple” because the wives and mothers in the homes knew 
nothing of the danger of wiping the dishes and spoons 
with the same cloth the floor had been wiped up with. 
Over and over again almost all the babies and children 
in a little village have died when measles swept through 
the village because the mothers and fathers knew noth- 
ing of the danger of contagious diseases and no quaran- 
tine or any other precautions were taken. In our Junior 
Bible School we lay special stress on hygiene and home 
economics. 

There are so many instances we could give that show 
the need of this school—pitifully more in number than 
the students we have been able to take in, but there 
is one instance that illustrates the need and shows how 
much help this school does give in meeting the serious 
difficulties the young people of Korea are facing today. 
When my brother had charge of the eastern territory 
of our Chunju field, while the missionary in charge 
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Taking baby 
brother to 
Sunday 
School. 


was on furlough, he found in one of the new groups, 
in a very important center, a very attractive young man 
who was earnest and sincere in his Christian life, and 
received him into the Catechumen class. Several years 
later when this field was again assigned to him in addi- 
tion to his own, he was surprised to find that this 
young man had still not been baptized and received into 
the church. He was the only man in this group of 
Christians who was capable of leading the church serv- 
ices, and he had not only a big Sunday school for 
heathen children on Sunday afternoons, but a night 
school during the week to help boys, who had not had 
a chance to go to school. My brother questioned him 
as to why he had not come for the baptismal examina- 
tion, and that night when the others had left he stayed 
to tell him why. It was this way, he said. He had 
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been married when he was just a child, his wife was 
unattractive, stupid and ignorant, and he was sick “right 
between his eyes every time he looked at her.” So his 
plan was to throw her away and get a school girl who 
could help him in the Lord’s work, then after a few 
years he would repent and be baptized! Of course this 
led to discussion of what true repentance is, and then 
my brother talked about the Bible ideal of a husband, 
one who was to love his wife as Christ loved the Church, 
Christ who loved the Church so much that He gave up 
his own life to make her pure and holy. He told him 
there were hundreds of young men that were having this 
same temptation. For them to throw away their wives 
would bring dishonor and reproach on Christ, besides 
the great wrong done to these wives. Then he told 
him about the Junior Bible School we were starting to 
help solve this problem and urged him to send his wife 
to school and make her the kind of wife he wanted. A 
year later he saw this young man again. His face 
beamed as he recognized my brother, and after asking 
him if he were in peace, his first words were, as he 
pointed to his forehead, ‘““Moksa (Pastor), the pain is 
all gone!” He had followed my brother’s advice, and 
his own wife was the attractive school girl he needed to 
help him in the Lord’s work. 


As our main object is to fit and train the young women 
for better Christian wives and mothers, and also that 
they may go out and teach those in the country villages 
who can’t come to us, we think it is peculiarly lovely 
and fitting that this school be called “The Ada Hamilton 
Clark Memorial Bible School,” in memory of one who 
did so much for the girls and women of our North 
Chulla Province, and who in her own home life among 
them was such a beautiful example of a real Christian 
Mother. 


Chunju, Korea. 


A part of the Assembly's Training School Alumnac .\*- 
sociation in Korea, taken at Mokpo, Korea. Mrs. L. T. 
Newland, Mrs. Robert Knox, Miss Ruth Miller, Miss 
Anna McQueen, all of Kwangju; back row, Dr. Robert 
Knox, Kwangju; Miss Meta Bigger, Sounchun; Miss 


David Talmage, seven years old, and Pak Yong Pil, seven 
years old, with Qld and New Testaments, received for 
reciting the Child’s and Shorter Catechisms. ; . 


Georgia Hewson, of Mokpo; little Margaret N's5et, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. Nisbet, Mokpo, is the 
Mascot. 
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Korea’s Need---Is It Nothing to You? 


RoBERT Knox. 


1884, God has poured out His grace upon this 

land. There are churches all over the country, 
and church attendants are numbered by the hundred 
thousand. In this harvest our Mission has abundantly 
shared. We now have 490 churches and 10,218 bap- 
tized Christians, with 14,518 more adherents. Thus 
we have almost one baptised Christian for every day 
that our Mission has been at work, and if we count 
those in Christian training, we have more than two. 
When we add to these numbers those who have al- 
ready passed on to their reward in faith, we realize 
that a great multitude has been saved by grace in the 
territorv of our Mission. In this we rejoice and are 
filled with gratitude. 


But there is another side to the picture. It is not so 
bright and is not to the credit of our church. There 
are more than three million Koreans in the bounds of 
our Mission, and at the present rate of progress, that 
is, two for every day, or 730 a year, it will take 4,109 
years to bring the Gospel to those now living, to say 
nothing of those who are daily being born. 4,109 years 
to bring the present generation to Christ! As this is 
impossible, nearly three million people for whom we 
are responsible are doomed to be lost. 

And this multitude of the unsaved is ever passing 
before our eyes. As I go through the country visiting 
the 45 churches under my care I pass village after 
village where there is not a single Christian. For 
every village where there is a Christian, there are a 
hundred where there is none. In the parable of the 
Lost Sheep, the shepherd left the ninety and nine to 
find the one. But here we have to leave the one to 
find the ninety and nine, and this one in many cases 
is weak, frail, and sick. What shall we do? 

All this goes to show that it is impossible for the 
missionary to win all of Korea to Christ. However it 
is not impossible to evangelize Korea in this genera- 
tion. It can be done, but it must be done mainly through 
native Christians, and in order to accomplish this great 
task we must have Christian Korean leaders of edu- 
cation and ability. But the picture here is dark, for 
it is just at this point the church has failed us. Our 
schools are losing the golden opportunity of supplying 
this leadership, because the church at home, though 
blessed with wealth sufficient to supply Korea’s every 
need, has turned a deaf ear to our call of many years. 

The Mission schools are eking out a bare existence, 
even theugh every school in the land that commands 
the respect of the Koreans is crowded to overflowing. 


Sse the first missionary began work in Korea in 


This was also the condition of all of our schools a 
short time ago, but because of inadequate equipment 
and insufficient funds to secure the best teachers, our 
schools are discredited and our Christian boys and 
girls who long for a good education are going where 
they think they can get it, that is, to the government 
schools. In these they are taught that there is no God 
and they are forced to break the Sabbath, for most of 
the field days and other public functions of these 
schools are held on Sunday. In this way we are los- 
ing the brightest and most ambitious boys and girls of 
our Christian homes, for after they have been taught 
in such an atmosphere they are unfit for church leaders 
and in many cases they lose their faith entirely. 

If the means of producing the Christian leaders 
among the Koreans themselves is denied us, and it is 
impossible for the missionaries to reach the multitude 
of unbelieving villages, who will reach them? Give 
us the tools in the shape of well-equipped Christian 
schools which self-respecting Korean young people 
would be willing to attend and we will produce the 
leadership that will evangelize the millions still un- 
touched by the Gospel. The Korean Christians have 
proved themselves wonderful personal workers and all 
they need is Christian education to make them splen- 
did leaders, pastors, Sunday-school teachers, auxiliary 
presidents, and church officers. 

It is possible for you, through your representatives, 
the missionaries, to meet this wonderful opportunity, 
for the minds of the masses are open to the Gospel, 
educated Koreans make excellent, efficient leaders and 
we missionaries are here ready and glad to direct the 
work. One missionary cannot efficiently care for forty- 
five churches, but with four or five educated Korean 
helpers the work can be done and done well. Are 
you willing to let this opportunity slip or are you go- 
ing to equip the mission schools of Korea adequately 
so that they will hold the best element of the Christian 
constituency and produce the splendid leaders that came 
from them in the past? Which shall it be? 

The church cannot send enough missionaries to reach 
every village in Korea, but it can equip our schools 
so that we can train enough Korean leaders to evan- 
gelize every hamlet in the land in this generation. It 
is a sobering thought that we could but do not. Christ 
gave His life for you. What are you giving for Him? 
In the last day when this present generation of unbe- 
lievers meets you before the throne of God, what ac- 
count will you be able to give of your stewardship? 

Kwangju, Korea. 





“Not I but Christ, be honored, loved, exalted; 
Not I but Christ, be seen, be known, be heard; 
Not I but Christ, in every look and action; 


Not I but Christ, in every thought and word.” 
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George W. Watts’ School for Girls, Soonchun, Korea, 1926. 


The Christian Literature Society of Korea 


Rev. W. M. Crar«, D. D. 


HE report of this Society for the year ending June 
30 shows that a business amounting to over $45,- 
000.00 (U. S. Gold) was done during the year. 


| 


For more than 35 years now this work has been car- 
ried on by the cooperation of seven Foreign Boards 
operating in Korea and united in the Federal Council 


of Missions in Korea. All the Boards contribute to the 
funds of the Society and a remarkable degree of har- 
mony has characterized this union work during all these 
years. 


The representative of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church is Rev. W. M. Clark who was transferred to 
Seoul in the fall of 1923 and who now gives all his 
time to the work of preparing literature in book and 
pamphlet form. He has two regular co-workers, both 
men who stand high in the Korean Church. These 
are Rev. Kim Pil Su, a former Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Korea, and Rev. Oh Chun Kyung. 
With the help of these men such substantial books as 
“Scientific Christian Thinking for Young People” by 
Howard Agnew Johnston; “The Christian Faith” by 
W. C. Clark; ‘““New Testament Sociology” by Vollmer; 
“Four Portraits of the Lord Jesus Christ’ by George 
Soltan; “Thirty Studies in the Life of Christ” by Bos- 
worth; “Women of the Old Testament” by Lundholm, 
etc., have been made available for Koreans, and books 
are being constantly added to the list. Recently the en- 
tire series of pamphlets issued under the supervision of 
Dr. Henry Sweets of Louisville has been translated by 
Mr. Paik Nam Suk under the direction of the Editorial 
Board and will soon be on sale. 

During the World War for the first time thinking 
men began to realize something of the possibilities of 


what we are fond of calling “propaganda”. Since the 
War, Soviet Russia has utilized these possibilities to 
the utmost and this has had much to do with China’s 
increasing difficulties, but if we admit the possibility 
for evil that a propaganda of lies contains, we should 
realize the more readily the even greater possibilities for 
good that a well-organized and efficient propaganda of 
the truth contains! 


This is simply to hark back to the Master’s Great 
Commission. Here in Korea—now that tens of thous- 
ands of educated youth, boys and girls, are passing 
through Secondary Schools and Colleges, it is up to 
the Christian forces to see that they are provided with 
an adequate Christian literature and to do this is 
exactly the purpose of the Christian Literature Society! 

The Society owns one of the most valuable building 
lots in Seoul—a city of three hundred thousand. On 
this lot was erected in 1911 a small temporary building 
which has long since been outgrown. For a number of 
years the Boards at home have been asked to provide 
$60,000.00 for a new, four-story brick building. So 
far the missionaries on the field have raised about 
$8,000.00 for the purchase of additional land, which 
was made necessary by a change in the street. 

All the Sunday-schocl literature, the only Christian 
newspaper in Korea, all tracts and Christian books,— 
these are handled by the Society, and a three-years’ 
work in revising the Union Hymnal is just being brought 
to completion. If there is one institution in all Korea 
that is doing a strategic work for all the Missions, next 
to the Bible Society, the Christian Literature Society is 
such an one. 

Seoul, Korea. 
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The Open Door for Eva 
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HE Korean Mission of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has just closed a most helpful and inspir- 
ing Evangelistic Conference in Chunju. There in 

that old center of the life of this section of Korea, 
where the Gospel entered some 35 years ago with its 
transforming power, we gathered and discussed for 
several days the changed conditions and how to meet 
them, and how to best present the Gospel, which is 
unchanging in its essence, in such a way as to meet 
the need of a changed and ever-changing Korea. The 
great Government High School for Korean boys, loomed 
up just beyond the mission compound, and our own 
small building just below seemed insignificant in com- 
parison, and reminded us that we too, as a Church, 
must equip our schools if we hoped to get Government 
permission to continue in educational work, since 
changed conditions had brought an infinitely higher 
standard than when we began. 
As evangelists, we 


ngelistic Work in Korea 


. Corr 


they would supply the daily need. The old family clan 
ties are being weakened, as there are so few left who are 
strong enough financially to maintain the hordes of 
hangers on, so that they are finding themselves in a 
world of competition and are ill-fitted for the new day. 

To such the Gospel of the God who was made in 
the likeness of man, and being found in fashion as a 
man, humbled Himself, and was known as the “Car- 
penter of Nazareth”, and not only supplied his own 
needs but those of his mother and younger brothers and 
sisters, should come as a much-needed lesson and show 
the true way to life here, and through Him, to Life 
forever. 

The Gospel teaches that in Christ, we are all of One 
Body, and each has his God-assigned place, and that in 
this world, while some nations and people will always 
fill the place of the more honored members yet for the 
body and the world to function, each must realize the 
place assigned him, 





face the older gen- 
eration, who have 
inwardly changed. 
little, but have lost 
much of hope for 
the future. To such 
the Gospel can come 
with its message of 
comfort and hope. 
and we may present 
to them a Kingdom 
which will never 
pass away, into 
which they may en- 
ter and become Sons 
of the King and 
have real power for 
evermore. 

To the younger 
generation, Socialism 
and Communism 
makes a powerful 
appeal. They find 
that education, such 
as they are receiv- 
ing, is not on open 
door to a life of ease 
and power, such as 
they had_ fondly 
hoped, but that they 
have sold their an- 
cestral lands to get 
a smattering of com- 
men school, perhaps 
hie school or even 
college education, 
only to find that 
there is no demand 
for their services, 








and fill it without 
envyings and _ bick 
erings. 

By brotherly lové 
humility, and pa-™ 
tience, with a great 
heart of sympathy, 
we may find in the 
days just ahead our 
greatest opportunity. 
Such was the con- 
census of opinion of 
all the missionaries 
gathered in Chunju, 
and they represented 
all ages and kinds 
of experience in the 
Mission work. 

The New Korea 
is eager for leader- 
ship, and here is our 
opportunity to hold 
over them the real 
spiritual leadership, 
by stepping down 
from the outward 
leadership, and, by 
serving, find that 
we too are reigning. 

Never before were 
the doors for preach- 
ing and getting an 
earnest hearing bet- 
ter than today, 
though the results 
are not so sudden or 
apparent. All the 
winds of the world 
are sweeping down 








and that they must - 
learn some trade if ~~~ 





i A Korean Gentleman 


over the East today, 
and Korea is too 


of the Old School. 
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closely joined to China and Russia, not to be seething 
beneath the surface, but outwardly, as yet all is peace- 
ful. The growing economic pressure is causing tens of 
thousands to leave the country and among these are 
many earnest Christians who are carrying the Gospel 
with them. So that what happened in the early Church 
is happening now, that the Word is being scattered 
abroad, and those who go, go preaching the Gospel. In 
the days to come may a great Harvest be reaped for the 
Kingdom from this sowing in tears. 





Christian Work 
Among Chinese in Korea 


FRANK W. PRICE 


creasing stream. ‘They come mostly from North 

China, particularly Shantung and Chili, but there 
are also a few Cantonese colonies. The total number 
in Korea has probably reached fifty thousand. They 
are drawn to Korea by the higher wages, the open field 
for business, and the better living conditions here than 
in their own homes. Business men and skilled laborers 
predominate in the cities and towns; in the country 
near towns and in the smaller villages, Chinese are be- 
coming famous for their truck gardening. The Chinese 
is more energetic and has more business acumen than 
the Korean; consequently he is pushing the Korean out 
of various lines of business, such as the cloth business. 
The larger towns have Chinese restaurants which cater 
not only to the Chinese residents but also to an increas- 
ing clientelle of Japanese who appreciate Chinese cook- 
ing. The Chinese population is predominantly male; 
a few women and children are to be seen, but the major- 
ity of men leave their families in China and visit them 
every two or three years. This does not encourage steady 
residence and there is much moving about, especially 
among the skilled workmen and artisans. 


There are Chinese churches now in five places—Seoul, 
Chemulpo, Wonsan, Pyengyang and Songdo. There are 
day schools in Seoul, Wonsan, and Pyengyang, with a 
kindergarten in Seoul. Mrs. C. S. Deming of the Meth- 
odist Mission, herself a daughter of China missionaries, 
has been very active in the work among Chinese at 
Seoul. The Seoul Church has a membership of over a 
hundred, but the other churches are rather small. So 
far the churches have been related to the Korean Church 
and to the Church in Manchuria rather than to the 
Chinese Christian Church. Two graduates of Nanking 
Theological Seminary are serving as pastors and preach- 
ers. 


The Chinese in Southern Korea had hardly been 
touched before the arrival of missionary refugees from 
China this spring. Wherever China missionaries have 


— are pouring into Korea in an ever-in- 


been located, they have tried to form friendships with 
the local Chinese and to begin some form of Christian 
work. Dr. Sydenstricker in Kwangju is holding three 
meetings a week in different places. The new Girls’ 
School building in Kwangju, the gift of the Southern 
Presbyterian Woman’s Auxiliary, is being built by 
Chinese workmen. The contractor is an earnest Chris- 
tian and has cooperated finely with Dr. Sydenstricker. 
The Mokpo Boys’ School is also being built by Chinese, 
and services are held for the workmen every Sunday. 
During the week, meetings are held in a small iron 
foundry where thirty workmen live together. The head 
of a tailor shop who has become interested in the Chris- 
tian message has offered the use of his new shop as, scon 
as it is completed for evening meetings so that the Chi- 
nese business people may be reached. 

At the Southern Presbyterian Annual Mission Meeting 
in Soonchun, China, missionaries present discussed 
plans for reaching more effectively and permanently the 
Chinese population in Southern Korea. The suggestion 
was made, and will be passed on in resolutions to the 
Korea and China Missions, that they cooperate in the 
support of a Chinese evangelist for this field. It was 
also proposed that the China Missions be asked to allct 
one missionary worker to Korea for the coming year, 
who might work with the Chinese evangelist and help 
to start churches. Other missions will take responsi- 
bility for the work in northern Korea. 


Mokpo, Korea. 
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A Korean Contractor and Little Son. 
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Mission Meeting in Korea 
Putuir B. PRICE 


E HAVE just returned from the thirty-sixth an- 
V4 nual meeting of the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 

sion in Korea. Soonchun is away off the rail- 
road and is reached by automobile over well-graded, 
winding roads through marvelous mountain scenery. 
(Yes, get your map, gentle reader. We were ignorant, 
too, till we came to Korea.) Soonchun is in the moun- 
tains by the sea, so we wore our coats and slept under 
blankets at night. There we met about 60 missionaries 
from six stations, and were entertained with true south- 
ern hospitality and missionary efficiency in half a dozen 
homes, rotating for the midday meal. 

Annual Meeting is the big event of the year, looked 
forward to by children as well as adults, and to it is 
allotted as much time as its leisurely progress requires— 
10 days, even two weeks. Korea has no Kuling, you 
see. It is much like the China Mission Meetings—the 
same fireworks, the same jokes gathering about certain 
personalities, knitting and letter writing during business 
meetings, tendency of all except the officers to get to 
the meetings a few minutes late, tendency to drift on 
the wings of oratory away from the point under discus- 
sion, and the same slow start and crowded finish. The 
social side is not neglected, for there was a stunt night, 
a tennis tournament, and a picnic out at the new site 
for the leper colony, a place as lovely as the Inland 
Sea, ten miles from the city, where the little rock-and- 
concrete leper-houses are going up one after another. 


We were glad of the opportunity to see, even in this 
hurried way, a cross section of the work of our mission 
in Korea, to hear reports of the various stations, and 
listen to the discussion of some of the knotty problems 
they are facing. The shortage of medical workers is 
particularly acute, there being only four doctors and 
three nurses for five hospitals and a tremendous leper 
work. 

I have been much interested in comparing the mis- 
sionary work here with that in China. (I have been 
here a short enough time to write freely.) The for- 
eigner is still looked up to in Korea. He is a sort of 











Bringing the bride to the home of the 
bridegroom. In heathen weddings, this 
is not done for some time after the wed- 
ding ceremony. This bride is a Chris- 
tian, and of the same village as the 
groom, 80 she came to his house for 


the wedding. 


local bishop, and the native workers are his “helpers.” 
He is only beginning to feel the rising nationalistic and 
anti-foreign spirit. On the other hand he has become 
accustomed to government regulations and restrictions, 
red tape, non-extraterritoriality, and competition from 
better equipped and better staffed government hospitals 
and schools. In church work far less foreign money has 
been used for subsidizing. And in the churches, the 
training of the applicant for admission is so long and 
careful, the check-up on him so efficient after he is 
admitted, and discipline so prompt, that I am very 
glad the rules don’t apply to me while I am in Korea. 
However,—if I may drift momentarily away from the 
point—it would do your heart good to see one of these 
large Korean churches with its floor covered with white- 
robed figures, singing as loudly and joyously as any 
darky congregation, and as unmusically as any Chinese 
group. 

The question of work among the many thousands of 
Chinese in Korea was taken up seriously at this Meeting, 
and the China missionaries present were asked to act 
as a committee to advise the Mission in regard to this 
work, which has not been attempted heretofore in any 
organized way. 

The following statement was presented to the Mis- 
sion: 

In behalf of the twenty-three China missionaries now 
refugeeing in Korea, we wish to take this opportunity 
to express to our Sister Mission our sincere apprecia- 
tion for the welcome and generous hospitality accorded 
us, and the hope that our stay in this country will 
result in mutual inspiration and a new spirit of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

(Signed) O. F. Yates 
ELLEN B. YATES 
G. RAyMonD WOMELDORF 
Mary W. WoMELpDoRF 
JosEPHINE Woops 
Litit1an C. WELLS 
W. C. McLaucHiin 
Octavia H. PrIcE 
P. B. PRICE 
Mokpo, June 26, 1927. 
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Why an Industrial Department 


MarGArRET P. Bocce 


HY have an Industrial Department in the Bible 
V¢ School is the question that is often asked of 
those in charge of the work. 
If the words Self-Help will enlighten one, let’s use 
that term. 


Each year there are good Christian women who want 
to come into the Women’s Bible School but have no 
means whatsoever to pay their expenses. By selecting 
the most needy of these who have asked entrance and 
whose church or community have no way to aid them, 
we give the women work in our Self-Help Department 
whereby they may help themselves and earn money 
enough to help them while they are in the Bible School. 


Widows and “grass-widows” out here in Korea are 
many, and quite a number are good substantial Chris- 
tians but very, very poor. So many of those who wish 
to know more of the Bible and of Christ can not come 
except they receive some financial aid. ‘These women 
come in and take a full course of study as is laid down 
in the curriculum, and then sew for two hours a day. 
This is the way they make their food. Every after- 
noon from three-thirty to five-thirty o’clock, if you 
would pay me a visit, you could see these women, sitting 
tailor fashion on the floor, some making one thing and 
some another. 

This last term we made only handkerchiefs, much to 
the disgust of some of these venerable students, because 
the Koreans like to make and display a big show; 
therefore they think handkerchiefs are too small and in- 
significant. They did good work, however, which has 


Pastor Whoang, of Kunsan, Korea. 


been admired by many who have seen the finished 
product. 


Several times this past year pay-day looked us square 
in the face and said, “Give me some money”’, and like 
Old Mother Hubbard when she went to the cupboard, 
the cupboard was bare. Of course this gave the worker 
in charge some anxiety. The Lord answered our pray- 
ers, and when the day arrived the money was in hand 
and the women able to buy food for the next week. 


One of our women is absolutely alone. She was a 
second wife of a man out in the country. After hear- 
ing the Gospel she decided to believe, then came the 
ouestion of leaving or taking her two children when she 
left her only home. The father of the children insisted 
on keeping the. children in hopes that she would stay 
but to no avail, as Won Dong left and came to us. 


It is the women like this with no home and no rela- 
tives that we want to help and who come to us for aid. 
This little woman is one of the best workers of last 
year and bids fair to be a good Bible woman later on 
when she has finished. It is a joy to look into her face 


and see the light of Christ shining out through her life 
and face. 


Truly this work is worthwhile and it is a pleasure to 


be with the women each day. 

We need materials from America so much, and if any- 
one wishes to help this work won’t you send cloth for 
handkerchiefs. Did you know that a letter will hold 
one or two linen squares for handkerchiefs? 

Chunju, Korea. 


(-——--—_ 


Miss Florence Root, of Kwangju, Korea, writes of her 
first impressions of Korea as follows: 

“Korea had been described to me as a beautiful coun- 
try, but never had enough been said along that line. Any- 
where in Korea one can say—lI will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills-—because they are always in sight; and 
such a joy as they are to me. All winter long, when I 
wakened in the morning, I had only to look out of the 
window to see the sun rise in a splendor of color in 
back of the mountains. Because I arrived here in the 
winter, J was being constantly given this injunction: 
‘Wait until you have seen Korea in the springtime.’ 
Now I have done that, and can truthfully say that it 
deserves its reputation, and more. In the past three 
weeks forsythia, azaleas, and Japanese cherry blossoms 
have been in full bloom, making the yards and hillsides 
and avenues seem a veritable fairy land. Nothing could 
be lovelier. 

“Of course, you have heard Korea spoken of as the 
land of the Morning Calm: well, now I know why, but 
I had to come to Seoul to find out why! The mornings 
are wonderful in their clear still beauty—up until about 
ten o’clock, and then the wind begins to blow, and it 
blows pretty steadily during the rest of the day until 
about sundown, in varying degrees of intensity.” 
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Senior Fascia Mission Program for October, 1927 


Arranged by Miss Marcaret McNEILLY 


Topic—Korea 


HymNn—Come Thou Almighty King. 
Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 
Rott Catt—Answer with the name and location of 
one of our Korea missionaries. 
MINUTES. 
BUSINESS. 
HymN—The Call of Christ. 
ScRIPTURE READING—Matt. 28; 18-20, Mark 16:15-16, 
Luke 24:46-49. 
PRAYER. 
Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 
So.o--I’ll Go Where You Want Me To Go. 
TorrcAL—The Ada Hamilton Clark Memorial. 
Reaping the Fruits. 
Our Unfinished Task in Korea. 
Country Work in Korea. 


HyMn—Selected. 
Mission Meeting in Korea. 
PRAYER, 
HymMNn—Jesus Calls Us. 
CLosE with a chain of prayer. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The editorial on China should be given by the Leader 
of the program, giving a digest of it. 


All the articles should be cut and thoroughly digested 
before the meeting and then told not read. 


Note the reauests for prayer throughout the current 
issue of the Survey, have these written on slips of paper, 
distribute and ask that these be remembered during the 
entire month. 





Hidden 


1. What has undoubtedly been the hindrance to the 
progress of the Gospel in China in recent years? 


2. With what four points does the “open letter to mis- 
sionaries” conclude? 

3. Where is King Kwete being treated, and who is he? 

4. What city is said to be the most expensive in which 
to live? 

5. A tailor repairing a coat found in its pocket a 
Gospel, what happened? 

6. What and where is Aguas Virtuosas? 

7. “Rice Christians” in Korea, what kind of Christians 
are they? 

8. Population increased two and a half times in fifty 
years, circulation of the Scriptures twelve and 
a half times in the same period, where? 

9. What are some of the reasons for having Junior 
Bible Schools in Korea? 


10. Who is Mr. Lee and what honors have come to him? 


© 


Treasure 


11. How much of our Task in Korea have we accom- 
plished ? 

12. Three operations, doctor’s bill $5.00, yet the work 
is almost self-supporting, where? ; 

13. Who is Won Dong? 

14. What is one of the greatest needs of Korea? 


15. In what way may the work of an “Itinerator” in 
Korea be summed up? 


16. What effect is the growing economic pressure hav- 
ing on Korea and on the spread of the Gospel? 

17. What comparison is drawn by one of our China 
missionaries, now in Korea? 

18. What are the opportunities for work among the 
Chinese in Korea and how are these being met? 

19. What is proposed for the Kobe Theological Semi- 
nary? 

20. A bona fide snake story—what and where? 





Missionary Arrivals 


ARRIVALS 

China—Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Hutcheson, Miss Maude 
Carson, Miss Natalie Moffett, Miss Ruby Deihl, Mr. 
Warren Cox, Mrs. R. F. Crawford, Miss Helen Bailey, 
Rev. and Mrs. P. C. DuBose. 

Kovea—Dr. W. P. Gilmer, Miss Mary Bain, Miss 
Flora McQueen, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. Paisley. 
Mexico—Miss Lettie Beattie. 


and Departures 


DEPARTURES 
Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Sydenstricker. 
Japan—Miss Susan Currell, Miss Emma Eve Gard- 
ner. 
Korea—Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Crane, Rev. and Mrs. 
F. M. Eversole, Miss Louise Miller, Miss Miriam Pres- 
ton, Mrs. J. F. Preston. 
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THE JUNIORS 


John Harper, Mary Frances, and William Robertson 
Brady, of Kochi, 


A Letter for the Juniors 
From Japan 


Kochi, Japan, 
June 3rd, 1927. 
Dear LITTLE FRIENDS IN AMERICA: 


Can’t you come to my house and play? There are 
so many things you could do! I have a train, made 
out of two milk boxes, that runs real fast on an 80 
ft. track. In front of our house is a ditch that has lots 
of eels in it, and we almost caught one yesterday. 
Many boys and girls come to see me and to ride on the 
train. My pets are two white mice. Mr. Nishi gave 
me the hook to catch eels with. So if you will only 
come you may ride and fish all day long! On Sunday 
mornings we go seven miles to Nagahama for Sunday 
school and in the afternoon we often go to Sakawa and 
sing and talk on the street before we go to church. 
Polly and I give out tracts, too. Sometimes Billy Boy 
goes with us, and of course we are all fast asleep when 
we reach home at 11 o’clock! 


Come and we will have such a good time. 
Your friend, 


JoHN Harper Brapy. 


The Pig Baby 


Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea. 


Away off in Korea lived little Wanno, whose mother 
was a Christian, but whose father was not. When about 
two years old, Wanno was taken sick and died. 

Two more babies came into this Korean home, but they 
were both girls; and while the mother was just as fond 
of them as if they were boys, the heathen father wanted 
a son who might offer sacrifices to his spirit after he 
was dead. 

At last a son was born, and great was his joy, and 
he was very proud of him. When less than a year old, 
he was taken ill with erysipelas, and this, you know, 
is very serious for a baby, and many Korean babies die 
of it. 

The father and mother were greatly distressed, and 
brought the baby to the hospital, and the father wanted 
me to promise to make it well again. I told him that 
I could not promise, for I could not tell whether it 
would get well or not; but that if he would leave the 
mother and baby with me, I would do everything I 
could for it, and hoped, by the blessing of God, it would 
get well. 

He left them there that night, and the next day came 


back to see how his baby was, and if I would promise 
to cure it. 

Finally he decided that if I would not promise that, 
he would take it back home and have the Korean doc- 
tors to cure it, for they always promise to cure, even 
though the patient may be dying. 

Of course, the mother and I were very sorry, and she 
did not want the Korean doctors to give their horrid 
medicine to her baby; but she had to do as her husband 
said, so she sadly took the baby and went home. 

I felt very sorry for her, but could do nothing except 
to pray for her and the baby. 

Several days later the father came back and said the 
baby was dying and wanted to know if I would not go 
to see it. He said he had brought many Korean doctors, 
and that they had all tried their medicines and said it 
would get well, but that it only got worse, and that 
now he thought it was dying. : 

I felt very sorry for the mother, and so while I did 
not suppose that I could help the baby, I thought ! 
might comfort the mother, so I went with him to his 
home. 
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You know, the Koreans do not have beds and chairs 
as we have, but sleep and sit on the floor. 

As I entered, I saw something lying on the floor cov- 
ered up with a quilt, and, supposing that it was the 
baby, I turned the cover down, and what do you suppose 
I saw? 

The baby was there, sure enough, but I could only 
see its head and one little foot, for it was inside of a 
pig black pig! They had killed the pig and cut it open 
and put the baby inside and tied it together again, and 
it had been in there all day and was almost in con- 
vulsions. 

I asked them what they meant by doing such a thing, 
and the father said that the last doctor they had told 
them that was the best thing they could do for erysipelas, 
so he had tried it. 

I told him that it had only made the baby worse, and 
that he must take him out. This he was willing to do, 
and after we had taken it out and cooled it off it stopped 
jerking, and he let the mother and me take care of it 
until it was quite well again. 

Now he is a big boy about six years old, and we call 
him the “Pig Baby.” 

Won’t you pray that God will give the miss‘onary 
doctor skill to heal the little bodies and at the same time 
show them the “Jesus Way’? 





A Visit to Kyung Tai Kim 


MAUDE R. H. Cook 

Kyung Tai Kim lives far away. If you want to see 
his little home, his new suits and his toys, you will have 
to go across the United States on a train to San Fran- 
cisco, and then take a large steamer, on which you can 
play for two weeks. After reaching Korea, perhaps you 
can ride in a high two-wheel carriage and have a man 
instead of a horse pull up and down the hills—a Japanese 
jinriksha—until you come to his father’s home. 

This home is so tiny—not as large as your father’s 
garage. Often the homes in Korea are as small as a 
chicken house, with such tiny windows and doors! When 
little Kyung Tai Kim plays ball indoors he never has 
to worry about breaking windows, for there is no glass 
in his home. The windows are covered with stiff paper. 
On a rainy day he cannot stand at the window and 
watch for the sun to shine. And he has very few toys; 
I think the nicest toy he now has is the mouth organ he 
received for Christmas from his teacher, who went to 
America, 

If you are not very tall you can stand up in Kyung 
Tai’s home, but if your father and mother are with you, 
they may have to stoop, as the ceiling is not more than 
six feet high. There is no pretty wallpaper with birds 
and flowers or even a plain color in Kyung Tai’s home. 
The walls are covered with newspapers which the foreign 
lady has given to his mama, and no matter where you 
look, you can find no chair, no table, no bed. Of course, 
you think it is a funny home without a bed and other 
furniture. 

Kyung Tai and all his playmates live in these strange 
houses. At meal times, when he comes home hungry, 
he takes off his straw shoes before entering. Then he 
patters in and sits down on the floor. His mother puts 
a low table in front of him, with a bowl of rice and 
Pickle, which Kyung Tai eats with brass chopsticks. 

At night time, Kyung Tai lies on the floor with a cot- 
ton mattress beneath him, and a quilt over him, and 
goes happily to sleep. In the morning he rolls up his 
bed and puts it in a corner. Yes, the floor is hard, but 
it is nice and warm like a large soapstone, and as Kyung 
Tai has never slept high off the floor he never has fallen 
out of bed, and he thinks his bed as good as yours. 

What kind of pictures do you suppose you will find 
on the walls? There are bright, clean postal cards which 


the loving American boys and girls have sent to Kore”, 


for ihe Sunday school children. 


Whenever you go into a strange house in Korea you 
can tell at once if the children go to Sunday school, for 
if they do, the cards are on the walls to beautify their 
homes, as they have seen pictures on the walls of the 
pastor’s house. 

Kyung Tai’s suits are not a bit like yours. Probably 
when you first see him you will think he is a girl, be- 
cause he wears sO many bright colors. His winter over- 
coat this year is pale blue outside, green on the inside, 
and padded with cotton. He has many little playmates, 
for now he goes to school instead of carrying baby sister 
tied to his back, as he used to do. He can read his 
alphabet as fast as you can recite your A, B, C’s. He 
likes to learn hymns, and already knows quite a few 
Chinese characters, which is much the same as if you 
studied the Greek alphabet when you were five years 
old. 

Kyung Tai has a playmate who is so poor he cannot 
go to school. Kwan Tai Sin has neither father nor 
mother, and when his aunty has no extra clothes for 
him to wear he cannot go to Sunday school. One bright, 
sunshiny day in June, when it was warm and he did not 
need much clothing, the foreign teacher met him on 
the road. He stood still and greeted her: 

“Lady, are you in peace?” 

She replied by asking him, “Have you eaten well?” 

This was a polite greeting, as if they had said, “How 
do you do,” and “I am quite well, thank you.” 

Although for several weeks he had no bowl of rice, 
yet he said with a bright smile, “Every morning I go 
to the field, I dig a potato, I boil it, I eat it and live.” 

No oatmeal and eggs for his breakfast! And no one 
calls him three times a day to come and eat! Aunty 
is so poor he often can have only one potato. 

Little Kwan Tai is not the only poor boy in Korea 
who would like a chance to come to Sunday school. 
There are many of them. We trust that soon they may 
all be able to come and to learn what the missionaries 
are ready tc teach—Over Sea and Land. 
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Junior Program for October 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 


Topic— Japan and Korea 


Sonc—Shine for Jesus. 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT 

Rott Cart—Answer with the name of a missionary in 
Korea. 

MINUTES. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

BUSINESS. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 24. 

PRAYER. 

Quiz—What Do You Know About Japan? 
What Do You Know About Korea? 

Story—A Visit to Kyung Tai Kim. 

LETTER FrRoM JAPAN. 

Story—The Pig Baby. 

Sonc—Bring Them In. 

CLOsE with the Mizpah Benediction. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


For the Quiz: Should the Leader care to use prepared 
questicns and answers on Japan and Korea, order “A 
Korean Katechism,” at 3c., and Questions and Answers 
on Japan, et 5c. Educational Department, Nashville, 
Tenn., Box 8&9. 
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HOME MISSIONS 


REV. S. L. MORRIS, D. D., Editor-in-Chief 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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NANCY F. WHITE, Editor-in-Charge 
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Foreign-Speaking Work 


and Spanish-speaking peoples of the Southwest, the 

Executive Committee, in cooperation with local con- 
gregations or with the Presbyteries, is conducting mis- 
sions for other foreign-speaking peoples. The following 
is a brief outline of these activities and the nationalities 
reached, taken either from the Presbyterial reports or 
from the workers on the field: 


[: ADDITION to the large work for the Mexicans 


«. 
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Cubans 


Tampa, Florida. 

In Tampa we have one church of twenty-five members 
and a Sunday-school enrollment of one hundred fifty. 
Rev. Francisco Boan is the pastor. He is ably assisted 
by a group of consecrated workers from the American 
churches in Tampa. The presence of 18,000 Cubans 
and 8,000 Italians in Tampa constitutes a challenge. 
There are not more than two hundred evangelical Chris- 
tians in this group of 25,000 Latin-speaking people. 
Our work is growing and plans are on foot to increase 


the size of our church building. This must be done in 
order to accommodate the growing Sunday school. 
Key West, Florida. 

In Key West we have a small work among the Cubans 
ministered to by Rev. Alfred de Barritt. There are ap- 
proximately 8,000 Cubans and Spanish people in Key 
West. At present our work among the Cubans is being 
carried on in connection with the American church. 
We have twenty members in Key West and a like num- 
ber in the Sunday school. 

Our church has a splendid opportunity for work 
among the Spanish-speaking people in Florida. For 
the most part these people know next to nothing about 
the Gospel. The majority of them have no religious 
belief, not even Roman Catholic, the church of their 
fathers and mothers. This is the day of opportunity. 


Italian Missions 


Kansas City, Missouri. 

The Italian Institute and Central Chapel is supported 
jointly by the Central Presbyterian Church of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the Assembly’s Committee. The 


following report is made by Rev. J. B. Bisceglia, the 
pastor: 


“We have two Missions for the Italians of Kansas 
City, Missouri. The first is the larger and older, well 
known throughout our Assembly as the ‘Italian Insti- 
tute and Central Chapel,’ and the second, only a babe, 
is known as the ‘Northeast Italian Mission.’ The two 
Missions are conducted by the same workers. 

“There are two Sunday schools, Junior and Senior 
C. E. Societies, Morning and Evening Service and Prayer 
Meeting. This has been a banner year in many respects. 
We have received twenty-five new members on profession 
of faith. We have organized a Young People’s congre- 
gation with an English service on Sunday morning, and 
our Own bilingual paper, ‘The Messenger’ from a monthly 
became a semi-monthly publication. Our prospects are 
very encouraging and with much needed equipment we 
could set the pace for all similar agencies in the United 
States in membership. and contributions. Will God’s 
people fail to permit us to conduct God’s work prop- 
erly?” 


Birmingham, Alabama. 

The work for the Italians in the Birmingham dis- 
trict was opened at Ensley in 1909, where the Executive 
Committee built a mission house and chapel. For sev- 
eral years a splendid work was conducted with an 
Italian pastor in charge, assisted by trained women 
workers. At one time several mission Sunday schools 
were conducted in the district from Ensley as the cen- 
ter. When the European War came the Italians were 
scattered and the work declined. It has recently been 
revived under the leadership of Rev. Arturo D’Albergo. 
Mr. D’Albergo lives in the mission house at Ensley 
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where he conducts Sunday school and mid-week services. 
He is the pastor of the Holy Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, which congregation holds its services on Sun- 
day afternoon in the First Presbyterian Church, Bir- 
mingham. Mr. D’Albergo is not only pastor of the 
Italian congregation, but is evangelist to the Italian 
population of the city. 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Rey. Giovanni A. Vecchio has recently taken up the 
work so long and so faithfully served by the Rev. 
Christopher Russo. Mr. Vecchio has been employed as 
evangelist to the Italian population of the city and it is 
expected that for the present the fruit of his ministry 
will be gathered into American churches. Two centers 
are occupied, one in the upper side of the city, the 
“American Quarter”; and the other in the lower part 
of the city, the “French Quarter.” 





Hungarian Presbyterian Church near Hammond, La. 
Rev. Alexander Bartus and son in foregroun. 


Hungari. ns 


Hammond, Louisiana. 

There is a growing and prosperous church of ninety 
members, with Rev. Alexander Bartus, the regularly in- 
stalled pastor, serving a large Hungarian colony at this 
place. This work is supported by the congregation and 
the Presbytery with the aid of the Assembly’s Committee. 


Norton, Virginia. 

Rev. Benjamin Csutoros is the evangelist to the Hun- 
garians in the mining sections of southwestern Virginia. 
He ministers to his people at Norton, Tom’s Creek, In- 
man, Dante, Roda, Wilder, Glamorgan and Virginia 
City. He has about one hundred fifty members and 
reaches many more in the various mining camps which 
he visits. At some of the preaching points they have 
been able to erect houses of worship, and at others the 
services are held in private homes. Mr. Csutoros 
preaches and administers the Sacraments, baptizes the 
children, officiates at marriages and conducts funerals. 


This work has a far-reaching influence aroughout all 
this section, 


Czecho-Slovakians 
Prince George, Virginia. 
The following account of our work for the Czecho- 


Slovakians is taken from the report of Rev. Adolph 
Makovsky: 


“The majority of farms in Prince George County are 
owned by the Czecho-Slovak people. Several of our 
families belonged to the Reformed Church in Europe 
and were the foundation of our church here. Other 
families were added year by year, so we now have over 
twenty families in the church and some individuals. 
Though we are losing some of our young people to the 
cities and by inter-marriage with the Americans we 
have a small growth every year. There are always some 
new people who come and buy or rent the abandoned 
farms, and as most of our families are large we have 
every year a class of catechumens of ten or twelve who 
receive special instruction in the Bible and the cate- 
chism before they are confirmed. We have such a class 
now. Last year the nine additions were all adults, eight 
by profession and one by letter. 

“All our apportionments were paid and we had several 
generous collections for special causes. One was at our 
Thanksgiving Day service for the relief of Protestant 
churches in Europe. We keep our buildings nice and 
bought a good lighting plant, so we have electric lights 
in the church and in the manse. 

“TI serve the church in Prince George and preach once 
a month at Quinton, sixty miles from here, where we 
have three families that belong to the church and three 
others that attend the services, but are not yet ready 
for the church. We hold the services there in homes. 
In my absence our elder conducts the service and reads 


| the sermon. 


“Every year we use more English language in our 


' work.. Since the immigration was so restricted we have 


very little addition from Europe. Our young people are 
Americanized and many marry with Americans. We feel 
we are just filling the gap between the old country and 
this better country. With the help of our Lord we 
strive to fill that place faithfully. Our church is deeply 
grateful to the Southern Presbyterian Church for the 
support of our work.” 


Chinese 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 

For years, in cooperation with the Presbytery, the 
Assembly’s Committee has conducted a work for the 
Chinese in the city of New Orleans as a part of its 
Home Mission responsibility. There is a mission with 
a Sunday school and frequent services in a building 
which the Presbytery owns. Miss Anna W. Creevy is 
in charge of the Mission, while Mr. William Frantz, 
a ruling elder of the Canal Street Church, is Superin- 
tendent. It has never been practical to organize a 
church. The session of the Canal Street Church exer- 
cises spiritual supervision over those who are brought 
to Christ at the Mission. Some of the Chinese trained 
at this mission have gone back to their native land and 
carried on there most successfully the same work. 


French 


Louisiana. 

The work for the French people in Louisiana is con- 
ducted in the country districts adjacent to New Iberia, 
Jeanerette and Houma. Several Sunday schools have 
been maintained. There is an organized church at 
Bayou Bleu in LaFourche Parish with about 57 mem- 
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bers, every one of whom came from the Romish Church. 
Their building was completely demolished by the great 
storm last August. Rev. Nelson Blackburn is the faith- 
ful and successful pastor of this church. 


Syrians 


Atlanta, Georgia. 

For several years the work for the large Syrian colony 
in Atlanta, Georgia, has been ,onducted with varying 
success. The work was begun as a cooperative under- 
taking by the Executive Committee and the Auxiliaries 
of certain Atlanta churches. A neat comfortable cot- 
tage was purchased by the Executive Committee for the 
use of the mission. A good Sunday school is conducted 
Sunday afternoons with volunteer teachers. Mrs. S. B. 
Fleming is the missionary in charge, doing the work of 
visitation. Many of the Syrian children have entered 
American Sunday schools and have become members of 
the American churches. 


Se -@ 

It is the judgment of the Executive Committee, after 
many years’ experience, that unless able to provide a 
well equipped institutional building with a staff of 
trained workers, that the peoples of foreign speech can 
best be served by specially trained workers in connec- 
tion with local churches in the community. This pro- 
gram of work obviates the necessity for a large invest- 
ment in equipment and does not separate the foreign- 
speaking people from the Americans as a class, but in- 
cludes them all in the church’s evangelistic responsi- 
bility. This is the plan that is being employed by the 
Home Mission Committee to reach the Italians in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. The meeting of the Italian con- 
gregation in the building of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Birmingham, Alabama, is having a good effect 
upon the Italian population of the city, who have been 
accustomed to fine churches and cathedrals in their own 
country.—From Annual Report—1927. 
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ating Working While Visiting---A Personal Experience 


ANN B. ORBISON 


T WAS my privilege, the Sunday after Christmas, 
to visit the Presbyterian Mission at Ybor City, the 
Spanish section of Tampa, Florida. 

For a number of vears my work has been among the 
Southern Highlanders. I felt when I entered the Mis- 
sion Chapel as if I were in a new world, or shall I 
call it the “old world.” Over the platform were these 
words—‘“‘Pascuas Felices.”* I am not sure of their 
exact meaning, but they suggest happiness, and there 
was no question in my mind as to the evidence of a 
joyous assembly. The boys and girls were chattering 
away in English and Spanish and Italian. Their bright 
eyes were sparkling and they were keenly interested in 
all parts of the service. Hymns were sung alternately 
in Spanish and English, but I liked the Spanish bet- 
ter. Undoubtedly Spanish is a language of song. 
Many times while in the mountains I have heard, “Will 
There Be Any Stars in My Crown?” and often have 
wanted to close my ears to the sound, for the stars 
sounded more like noisy sky rockets than quiet, brightly 
shining stars—the Spanish “estrellas.” 

During my stay in Tampa I have enjoyed attending 
the Mission each Sunday. As a substitute teacher, I 
have had an opportunity to get acquainted with a num- 
ber of the classes. They are well graded, and the chil- 
dren are alert and greatly interested. 

You would love the little folks in the primary class— 
thirty-four of them one Sunday-—with only Mrs. Boan, 
the Pastor’s wife, in charge. The memory verse that 
day was “En la casa de mi Padre hay mucha morades.” 
(In my Father’s House are many mansions.) They are 
all under school age so do not speak English. You 
can imagine thirty-four little piping voices reciting in 
unison. I did my best to help, but my Spanish pro- 


*These words mean ‘Happy Christmas,” but the plural 
form is used in the Spanish.—EZd. 


nunciation is somewhat wobby. I understand plans are 
under way for some new classrooms. They are sorely 
needed. At present these little children are crowded in 
the rear of the assembly-room, every nook and corner 
of which is filled with busy classes. 

So many little girls—and how enthusiastic they are! 
They love their teachers. One little girl came to her 
teacher to say goodbye,—“Oh,” she said, “I luf you— 
I luf you too much.” When she glanced around and 
saw two more of us standing near, quick as a wink she 
added, “I luf you three.” And that bunch of boys— 
dynamic, indeed, they are, eager to take part in all the 
exercises. When the time comes to recite the memory 
text, it’s—‘“‘Ticher, ticher, let me do it.” 

Then there is the Bible Class conducted in Spanish. 
Mr. D. Quintan is the teacher as well as Superintendent 
of the Sunday school—a busy man who gives much time 
to the Mission. If you understand Spanish you would 
appreciate the privilege of listening to him for he uses 
the pure Castillian. I have to admit I didn’t compre- 
hend much that was said the Sunday I attended the 
class, but I understood ‘‘muchos talentos” and “‘pequenos 
talentos” so had plenty of food for thought, wishing 
that my talents, however “pequenos” might be accept- 
able. 

Panchita is a faithful member of the Bible Class. 
She is blind—no, Panchita is not blind, for a happy, 
joyous personality radiates from within, and hers is a 
vision of things eternal. More seeing, I think, than 
belongs to those of us whose physical vision may be 
perfect. Panchita is always there and always ready 
to sing the Spanish hymns and to recite the text of the 
day in Spanish, for she does not speak English. 

I must not forget the other Spanish classes. Some 
children, although of school age, are unable to speak 
English, so that it is necessary to have Spanish teachers 
for them. Two of these teachers are busy women with 
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families. At the close of Sunday school one Sunday, I 
was interested in watching a fine-looking group of boys 
and girls clustered around one of the teachers and found 
they were all her children. They told me that she had 
twelve, nearly all in Sunday school, just the little ones 
at home. What an inspiration! Think of busy women 
like these finding time for Sunday school when so many 
of us with far less responsibility are so often ‘“‘too busy” 
when asked to do our part. 

It is distressing to realize the great lack of knowledge 
of the Bible in many of the homes. In a recent re- 
ligious and social survey of the section in which the 
Mission is located, many families were interviewed who 
had no church affiliation whatever; indeed, there was 
a strong atheistic tendency. The need will be seen for 
intensive training to secure a scriptural foundation. The 








memorizing of Bible verses and longer portions of scrip- 
ture is an excellent plan carried out by the Superin- 
tendent. 

Some Sunday morning (if you live in Tampa) if you 
feel you need rejuvenating, visit the Mission and if pos- 
sible teach a class. I'll suggest boys if vou need a 
strong tonic, but the girls will not let you go to sleep. 
Perhaps you have “talentos” that are needing exercise; 
this is an ideal place to use them, and I know of no 
work where one can find a keener joy in service. 

I love our staid mountain boys and girls and hope 
sometime to work among them, but must confess my 
heart has gone out in a new way to these boys and 
girls—our Latin Americans. 


Tampa, Fla. 


-(—— 


America 


America, my country, 

So beautiful you are 
That I am glad to share you 
With people from afar. 

When other little children 
From other countries come, 

We all will say together, 
“America, my home!” 


America, our country, 
Is very big and free; 
It stretches wide and wondrous 


From sea to sunny sea; 
And many children love it 
From strand to happy strand 
And greet the flag above it— 
America, dear land! 


Nancy Byrd Turner. 


A Letter from a Mexican Pastor 


Kingsville, Texay. 
Rev. Homer McMuttan, D. D., 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
Dear Dr. McMILian: 

I am sending you a picture of our new church build- 
ing and some of the pupils of or Sunday school. 

We count it as a great blessing to have this new 
building: by making all kinds of economies the total 
cost of labor and material was $2600.00. Dr. Skinner 
and the boys from Tex.-Mex. School helped us and 
by that we have a saving of about $300.00; the Com- 
pany from which we bought the material made us a 
donation of nearly $300.00; the carpenters, although not 
members of the church, gave a donation of $1.00 a day, 
all the days that they worked; we received contributions 
from near and far, we received even $1.00 from a lady 
in England. 

Our meetings in the new building have been very, 
very good. At the mid-night service the last of the year 
there were more than 250 present, among them people 
that are recognized as the most Catholics in this city 





and who never before had been in a Protestant church. 
I want to thank you again for the interest that you 
have had in our work, and hoping that God will bless 
you, I am 
Yours sincerely, 
Juan G. Cavazos, 
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Christ Was A Missionary 


“Christ was a Home Missionary in the house of 
Lazarus.” 

“Christ was a Foreign Missionary when the Greeks 
came to him.” 

“Christ was a Missionary to the rich when he opened 
the spiritual eyes of Zaccheus.” 

“Christ was a Missicnary to the poor when he opened 
the eyes of the blind beggar.” 

“Christ was a Sunday School Missionary when he 
opened up the Scriptures to men.” 


“Christ was a Children’s Missionary when he took 
them in his arms and blessed them.” 

“Christ was a City Missionary when he taught in 
Samaria.” 

“Christ was a medical missionary when he healed 
the paralytic.” 

‘Even on the cross Christ was a Missionary to the 
Robber and his last command was a Missionary Com- 
mission.” 


Miss Tibma and some of the members of her Prayer Circle. 


Seed Sowing 


JacoBa GERTRUDE TIBMA 


“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good.”—Eccl. 11:6. 


After a seed is sown it is lost to view for sometime 
and it is not until days, weeks, and sometimes months 
later that the patient farmer sees the merest evidence 
of his labour in the tiny green shoots that force their 
way through the soil to the sunlight. Even then he 
cannot be assured of the reward of his work, for he 
knows there are many things that may come to destroy 
the tender plants. Wind, hail, drouth, and many enemy 
insects are ever on hand to combat the work of the 
tiller of the soil. 


The wise labourer does not wait for these things to 
come however, but sows his seed morning and evening, 
hoping that the harvest time will bring him ‘an abun- 
dance of reward for his labour and patience, 


So at all times and seasons the seed of truth is sown 
in the hearts of the boys and girls at Emmanuel, and 
no farmer looks for evidence of his work with more 
zeal than we who are ever ready to grasp every oppor- 
tunity and means of bringing Christ to our Jewish 
friends with the prayer that they may know Him who 
is indeed Emmanuel. 

GOD IS WITH US, in very truth on every Thursday 
night at our Prayer Circle, when after the openirg hymns 
and a short talk on some phase of prayer, the girls relate 
instances of answered prayer. How quick they are to 
notice any new additions in our membership at the vari- 
ous classes! How eager they are to tell of their ex- 
periences among their frinds who do not believe as they 
do! How willing to ascribe every blessing to God whe 
answers their prayers. 

On our knees in a circle we pray, usually being led 
by E., aged seven, whose tiny voice can always be heard 
leading us in the Lord’s Prayer. 
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Almost the same words that Peter used in John 21:15 
was the confession of A., when in prayer she said, “Lord, 
you know that we do love Thee, and that we have ac- 
cepted Jesus as our Saviour.” 


This bold cenfession may have been the reason why 
some weeks later I received a card signed by her mother, 
but reallv written by her Hebrew teacher, saying that 
A. can come to the Mission no more. Discouraging? 
Yes. but this seems to be evidence that the seed sown 
had taken root in her heart and life. The mother had 
no.serious objections to her coming to the Mission, and 
so by being patient and praverful, we hope to have her 
with us again. Will you not join us in prayer for this 
dear girl? 

There are also a few timid girls in the Circle, but we 
know that the few broken sentences sent to God in 
quivering voices are heard by Him who hears the faint- 
est cry. 

But if scme are timid, M. is quite the contrary. 
After her long prayer in which she forgets no one, she 
usually asks me in a whisper whether she has forgotten 
anything. It is, indeed, remarkable to hear her pray, 
for she is quick to make use of any lesson that she has 
learned during the preceding week, or pray for any 
need that she has heard of since the last meeting of the 
Praver Circle. 


Then there is E. who is active in every class and 
club and is such a help at the Mission. Who could doubt 
her love for the Master? The burden of her prayer is 
always the many Jews and Gentiles alike who have not 
accepted Christ as their Saviour. Upon one occasion 
the burden seemed unusually heavy for she said, ‘Lord, 
I don’t see how you can bear it, for so many people do 
not believe in Jesus, but WE will just have to bear it, 
for they will not accept Him as their Saviour.” 


Praise, too, has a large part in. our Circle, and no 
one that has heard T. pray, but has heard her thank 
God for the best gift of all, “His Son Jesus.” 


These are only a few of the many experiences that 
we treasure and will never forget. Truly there is joy in 
the service of the Lord. 


Some of these girls are very young and we know that 
rreiudice and onnosition of family and friends will be 
felt by each one if they continue as they have begun, 
and so we must tenderly and lovingly guide these young 
pecple and help them over the hard places. 


Will vou not join with us in praver for this group— 
that God will keen them close to His dear self through 
His infinite love that found expression in the following 
werds of the Poet, Meir ben Isaac Nehorai: 


“Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Were every blade of grass a quill, 
Were the whole world of parchment made, 
And every man a scribe by trade, 
To write the love 
Of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry; 
Nor would the scroll 
Contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky.” 


Baltimore, Md. 





Our Triune God 


Rev. Aaron J. KLIGERMAN 
6 ¢ FYUADAISM—the religion of Jesus,” is the title 
J of a sermon preached by one of Baltimore’s promi- 
nent Rabbis on the occasion of the Thirteenth 
Annual Conference of the Hebrew Christian Alliance of 
America. In the course of this sermon, and in the 
presence of a representative audience of Hebrew and 
Gentile Christians, speciallv invited for this service, the 
Rabbi argued the cause of Israel’s continual refusal to 
accept the Christian Faith. Among the many difficul- 
ties enumerated, the greatest to the Jew, according to 
the Rabbi, is the Trinity. “A Jew,” says this Rabbi, 
“cannot accept a faith which believes in three gods. It 
is unreasonable.” 

For the sake of the many Jews who would like to have 
some light on this very important subject, I would ask 
if there are no other equally mysterious subjects which 
are believed by many, including the Rabbi, even in this 
Scientific Age? Take, for instance, the belief in God. 
Can one comprehend the Divine Essence? Can he tell 
how a Being necessarilv exists who had no beginning? 
Can he tell how this Being is present alike in every 
place? Is there any unreasonableness here? Should 
we give up faith in God because of its unreasonable- 
ness? Whose reason should be the standard? Surely 
reason must admit that an Infinite Being must know 
more than a finite being. It is also to be admitted that 
reason has its own province within which its services 
are indispensable, but if reason goes beyond its ap- 
pointed province and presumes to judge and decide 
about matters too high for its apprehension, it soon dis- 
covers its own weakness and inefficiency. We become 
convinced that beyond certain boundaries it has no 
means whatever of acquiring knowledge and is, there- 
fore, incapable of forming any judgment. 

“Right Reason,” some one suggested, “is to the mind 
what the eve is to the body.” It often sees things in- 
distinctly because of poor light, and some things it 
cannot see at all, because of distance, but when clearer 
light is obtained, or when objects are brought sufficiently 
near, it sees them as they are. With the aid of a good 
telescope we are enabled to see and discover things that 
we never could have discovered with the natural eve. 
Even so in things spiritual: with the aid of Divine 
Revelation we can discover things which unaided rea- 
son never could have found out. Therefore our appeal 
to THE BIBLE—God’s Revealed Word—for exact in- 
formation on this very important subject of the 
TRINITY. 

The chief aim of Meses in all of his writines was TO 
ROOT OUT OF THE MINDS OF TSRAEL. and of 
men in general. THE CONCEIT OF POLYTHEISM. 
And yet, we find this very Moses describes the creation 
of the world in words that insinuate a plurality. “In 
the beginning,”’ says he, “Gods created” (Elohim Bara, 
Genesis 1:1). He might have said, ‘‘Tehovah Bara,” 
Tehovah being the proper name by which God revealed 
Himself to His covenant people. and by which He was 
known to them as the one who bad entered into coven- 
ant with them (Exodus 3:15). Or he might have said. 
“Eloah Bara,” which is also the singular, and signifies 
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“God created.” But Moses uses the plural word ‘“Elo- 
him” with a singular verb, and this he repeats thirty 
times in the history of the creation only, and that in 
the full knowledge that this word denotes plurality in 
the Divine nature, and not a Single Person. 

Had Moses joined always the noun “Elohim,” which 
is plural, with a verb or adjective in the singular, we 
might say, that by calling God by a name in the plural, 
he had followed a custom, then in existence among the 
heathen, of speaking of the gods in the plural, and that 
he designed to rectify it by expressing the single action 
of God by a singular verb or adjective. 

But in the light of other Scriptural references this 
excuse will not serve, because Mcses had the noun 
*Eloah” God, in the singular, which he uses in Deutero- 
nomy (32:15, 17), and in many other places, that is, 
whenever the contrast is with false gods or idols. He 
also had several other names of God which he uses in 
other places, all of them in the singular, and conse- 
quently any of them would have suited better for his 
use to root out polytheism. 

There is not an individual that reads the account of 
man’s creation but that is struck with these words of 
Ged, “Let us make man after our image and likeness” 
(Genesis 1:26). “Let US make,” and “OUR image,” 
are such lively characters of plurality that they cannot 
he overlooked without special notice. 

We mav make the same reflection touching the words 
of Genesis (3:5), “And ye shall be as Gods.” And a 


ittle after in Genesis (3:22), “Adam has become one 


of US.” If there were not more than one Person in the 
Deity, why does Moses use the nouns “Jehovah Elo- 
him” when Jehovah alone would have sufficed. Further 
on in Genesis (11:5, 7), we are told that the Lord, 
after having seen the doings of men, said, “Go to, Let 
US go down and _ confound their language.” The ques- 
tion naturally arises to whom did Jehovah speak thus? 
He certainly did not speak to His angels who are His 
servants waiting for His command? He must have 
therefore spoken to His coequals, the other Persons of 
the same authority and power. 

In Deuteronomy (4:7), Moses asks, “What nation is 
there so great who hath God so nigh (Elohim Kroiveem) 
unto them as Jehovah our God?” If there were not a 
plurality of Persons in the Deity, and if Moses had not 
known it, he would have put instead of. “Elohim Kroi- 
veem” which are in the plural, “El” for God, and 
“Koroiv” for nigh, which would make it singular. The 
same would apply to the passage in Joshua (24:19) 
where it is said, “Ye cannot serve the Lord: for He is 
an Holy God (Elohim K’doisheem).” Here Jehovah 
is first mentioned and then “Elohim” and “Holy” in the 
plural. Is this not another proof of the plurality in the 
Divine nature? 

“But why believe in three?” asked the venerable 
Rabbi, “Why not believe in seven?” Our answer is: 
We believe in the FRIUNE GOD because of His three- 
fold manifestation—as CREATOR, REDEEMER, and 
SANCTIFIER. He is revealed as 


1. THE FATHER. “The Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father” (Isaiah 9:6). “A Father to Israel” 
(Jeremiah 31:9). “A Father to the fatherless 
is God in His holy habitation” (Psalm 68:5). 


2. THE SON. “For unto us a child is born, un: 
us a SON is given: the government shall be on his 
shoulder: and His name shall be called WONDERFUL. 
COUNSELLOR, THE MIGHTY GOD, THE EVER- 
LASTING FATHER, THE PRINCE OF PEACE” 
(Isaiah 9:6). “Therefore the Lord (Jehovah) Him- 
self shall give you a sign: behold a virgin shall conceive. 
and bear a SON, and shall call his name Immanuel” 
(God with us) (Isaiah 7:14). “I will declare the de- 
cree; the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art My Son, 
this day have I begotten thee” (Psalm 2:7). 

3. THE HOLY SPIRIT. “And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters” (Genesis 1:2). 
“By His Spirit He hath garnished the heavens” (Job 
26:13). “Come ye near unto me,” pleads the prophet 
of old, “hear ye this: I have not spoken in secret from 
the beginning: from the time that it was, there am I: 
and now the Lord God (Adonai-Jehovah) and His Spirit 
hath sent me” (Isaiah 48:16). Here we have the 
prophet speaking of THREE DISTINCT PERSONS 
—THE TRIUNE GOD. 

In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul (A 
Jew well trained in Jewish Theologv) concludes with 
these words: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with you all.” Here the Father, Son, and Holv 
Ghost are distinctly and separately included in the 
recommendation. We are made equally interested in 
them all, and therefore must regard each one as equallv 
entitled to the appellation of PERSON. If we are to 
consider the Holy Ghost as an attribute of the Father, 
it is included in the Father. Again in Jude (11:21), 
“But ye, beloved, building up yourselves in your most 
holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves 
in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, unto eternal life.” Here we are urged to 
call on God, on the Son, and on the Holy Ghost, for 
assistance in the great work of our salvation. And 
Jesus, in His last address to his disciples, commands 
them to go out and teach all nations (that includes the 
Jew), and “baptize them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Here three 
persons are clearly implied, and included in the office 
of baptism. A distinction of persons is also pointed 
out in the following verse: “Through the Son we have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father” (Ephesians 2:18). 
We are also said to be created by God, redeemed by 
His Son, and sanctified by the Holy Ghost. Distinct 
personal actions are ascribed to them all, and such as 
cannct be attributed to each of them, and to the Son 
and Holy Ghost, the Scriptures have applied the highest 
titles and properties of God—titles which cannot be ap- 
plied to any created being. To bring mankind back to 
God. it is manifestly pointed out to be by the JOINT 
INFLUENCE OF THREE DIVINE PERSONS: 
and that our duties to each arise out of the relations in 
which they stand to us. In this there is no mystery. 
But as the Deity is not represented as a Being distinct 
from these three persons, how they may be united in a 
common nature, or in what sense we are to understand 
their union, we do not attempt to explain. We do not 
pretend to be wise “above that which is written.” 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Our Conception of Home Mission Education 


Rev. E. B. Patstey, Educational Secretary. 


Missions has enlarged its Educational Department, 

it will not be amiss to state to the Church the con- 
ception of Home Mission Education which will guide 
us in the formation of the policies and plans of this 
Department. 


re \SMUCH as the Executive Committee of Home 


What is Home Missions? 


The Sixty-first Annual Report of the Committee to 
the General Assembly states: 

“Throughout the years with all the changes incident 
to the growth of America from a few impoverished and 
scattered colonies on the Atlantic seaboard to a mighty 
Republic with boundless resources and millions of popu- 
lation, the underlying vital purpose of Home Missions 
has been the creation of a Christian nation and so of a 
Christian world. 

“The bigness and far-reaching significance of this 
Christian enterprise can be seen only in its relation to 
this sublime objective of a Christian nation and a Chris- 
tian world. Home Missions is vitally interwoven with 
all the multiplied and complex problems that have to 
do with the economic, the educational, the moral and 
spiritual life of the nation. The one solution of these 
problems is in the applied Gospel of our Lord, through 
Home Missions, through Evangelism, through Church Ex- 
tension and the work of winning men to faith in Jesus 
Christ. As long as there is anywhere within the bounds 
of this nation a community without the gospel, a church 
necessary to the Kingdom unable to support itself ade- 
quately and minister efficiently to the spiritual needs 
of the people, a race alien to Christian thought and 
feeling, or a class hostile to American ideals and in- 
stitutions, there will be a Home Mission need. The 
last man in the last community is the ultimate goal of 
Home Mission effort. Its purpose is the thorough Chris- 
tianization of America, that America may be a mighty 
power in bringing the world to Christ. Home Missions 
is not distinct from, but is organically linked with the 
mighty task of world evangelization.” 


This is our conception of the Home Missicn task. 
What is Education? 


There was a time when education was thought of as 
inseparably linked with “beok learning.” No man 
could be educated unless he followed a certain prescribed 
course of study in some accepted school; but such a 
conception of education led to the production of a stu- 
dent type of mind which was often impractical, and 
somehow was unable to cope with the necessities of life. 
This fact has led to much thought about education 
in these later days, and we have come to see that every 
man is educated. Some of us have had good educations, 
and some bad. But life itself is education, and every 
day all those things which surround us, mould us and 
make us into the men that we are; while we, on the 
other hand, by virtue of the powers within us, change 
and shape our surroundings. This mutual process, 
wherein the human being is moulded by his surround- 
Ings and in turn controls his surroundings, is the pro- 
cess of education. Education is life and growth and 
Continues so long as we live. 

There is, however, such a thing as formal education. 


Formal education is secured when some older person 
or persons consciously bring to bear upon younger per- 
sons such surroundings as will cause them to develop 
in a way which the older persons deem desirable. 


What is Missionary Education? 


Missionary education, as entrusted to some depart- 
ment of the Church, is a type of formal education. It 
seeks to produce persons who are missionary in thought, 
feeling and activity. 

A missionary is one who has himself experienced the 
grace of God through fellowship with His Son Jesus 
Christ, and who consequently desires to live such a life 
as will help to bring all men into the experience of this 
grace and the blessings which accompany it both here 
and always. 

Missionary education then has for its aim and object 
the development of missionary characters, that is, Chris- 
tian characters. To do this it must bring to bear upon 
young and old their surroundings, that is, their human 
relations, in the light of the Gospel of Christ. It, then, 
will seek to give them a proper and adequate knowledge 
of their surroundings; right attitudes—the attitude of 
Christ—toward their surroundings; and it will endeavor 
to form in them habits of Christian living in all the 
relationships of life. 


What is Home Mission Education? 


We believe that missions is primarily an attitude of 
love to God, of obedience to Him, which leads into love 
of fellowman and a consequent activity in his behalf. 
Missions then is one. ‘The distinction between Home 
and Foreign Missions is a verbal distinction, for the sake 
of administrative economy. It is not a real one. But 
inasmuch as those surroundings which are closest to us 
are home surroundings, what we call Home Missions is 
of tremendous importance in the production of Christian 
character, for Home Mission education is the production 
of Christian character through the use of the immediate 
surroundings. It is the bringing of immediate surround- 
ings to bear upon Christian character in such a way 
as to produce Christian attitudes and Christian activity. 


What is ihe Importance of Home Mission 
Education? 


First of all, without Home Mission Education the 
Home Mission Agencies of the Church cannot do the 
work which has been entrusted to them. You, the people 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, have entrusted to 
your Home Mission agencies—Presbyterial, Synodical 
and Assembly’s—the task of making the South Chris- 
tian. These Agencies are but your servants. They can 
do nothing but what you commission them to do. They 
can affect nothing but what you support with your lives, 
your prayers and your means. Unless you become Home 
Missionaries at heart, unless you have a keen apprecia- 
tion and understanding of Home Mission problems, un- 
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less you have attitudes of interest and sympathy for 
those with whom Home Mission work is concerned, 
and unless you are skilled in the performance of Home 
Mission tasks, the hands of your Agencies are tied. 
Their work is in vain. ‘Therefore, unless the Church, 
composed of men and women and children, are edu- 
cated to be Home Missionaries, the Agencies to whom 
you have entrusted leadership in this work must fail of 
their task. 

And second, without Home Mission Education you 
cannot be the Christians that you ought to be. To be 
a Christian is to be Christ-like and to be Christ-like is 
to be intelligently concerned about the needs of others 
and to do something about it. You must live your 
Christian life in your surroundings or not live it at all. 
You must be a Christian in your own home, church 


and community, or not be a Christian at all. And 
you cannot be a Christian in your own ‘surroundings 
unless you are familiar with those surroundings and 
the needs of those’ around about you. Therefore, with- 
out Home Mission Education, which is the presenta- 
tion of the needs and possibilities of those around 
about you, in such a way as to form in you Christian 
attitudes and activities with regard to these conditions, 
it is impossible for you to be the Christians, individual 
and collective, which you desire to be. 

We then conceive of the ‘task which you have en- 
trusted to us in missionary education as the presenta- 
tion of the conditions that surround us in the South, in 
the light of Christ’s own Spirit, and in such a way as 
to cause us all, touched by these conditions, to become 
more like the Master. 





Mrs. H. J. Wiriiiams, Editor, 
Presbyierian Survey, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
My pear Mrs. WILLIAMs: 


yet mine. 





A Correction 


In the September issue of the Presbyterian Survey, after the copy left the Home 
Mission office, some generous person has credited me with an attainment which is not 
Underneath my picture I have been given the title of Ph. D. 

I have completed my residence work at Yale for this degree, but have not yet 
presented my dissertation, and will not receive the degree until this is done. 

Will you kindly make this correction in the October issue? 

Sincerely yours, 


E. B. Patsiey, 
Educational Secretary. 








Have You 


Joy reigns at Highland Institute, Guerrant, Ky., be- 
cause this building, a bigger and a better one than that 
destroyed by fire, is nearly finished. 


Helped Highland Institute? 


On August third, the day this picture was made, the 
completion was promised in six weeks. 


The building will be finished, furnished and put to 
good use by October first, BUT there will still be a debt 
on it unless those churches and Sunday schools which 
failed to observe Home Mission Day, June twenty-sixth, 


will have made some amends in a practical way before 
that day. 


The enthusiasm of the faculty and students over the 
prospect of a real school building, and the assurance ol 
better work with this building fully justifies its erection. 


Is there anything that justifies the failure of the 
Church to provide the $35,000 in advance, thus making 
a debt a necessity ? 


How did your church or Sunday school answer this 
question in 1926? How June 26, 1927? How Will 
You Now?—Written by a recent visitor. 
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Missions 
———_ 


The 


Greatest Home Mission Opportunity 


Rev. H. W. McLavucuitn, D. D. ' 


OT among the igno- 

rant, but among the 

educated rural youth, 
there is a call for a new ad- 
venture for the Presbyterian 
Church which stands for an 
educated ministry. 

Young people from the 
small home mission and 
country churches have con- 
stituted the source of reli- 
gious leadership in the past. 
There was a time when the 
annual revivals, conducted 
frequently by uneducated 
ministers, swept farm youth 
into the churches by the 
thousands. But boys and 
girls are not joining the 
churches in the rural districts as they did in former years. 
There is a special home mission appeal to the Presby- 
terian Church to give these rural youth the Gospel 
through a religious leadership which will be acceptable 
to them. But we cannot maintain this religious lead- 
ership in the rural districts, unless there is more liberal- 
ity on the part of the churches in the urban centers. 
The whole church needs to study Rural Missions. 








At present the Presbyterian Church is spending six 
and one-half times as much per capita for the salvation 
and religious culture of its urban population as for those 
who live in the country. In other words, in the estima- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church the soul of a child born 
in the city is worth six and one-half times as much as 
that of a child born in the country. This ought not to 
he so and, please God, with an awakened conscience on 
the subject of Heme Missions and the need of the 
rural people, it will not be so in the future. 


The following is a paper prepared for my class in 
the Leadership Training School at Montreat, N. C., 
July 22-29. It is written by Mrs. W. H. Coffman, 
President of West Lexington Presbyterial Auxiliary. 


Question—Discuss the difficulty of dealing with rural 
youth and also the importance of training them in Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice. 


_ Answer—Now that compulsory education is enforced 
in most of our states, and certain standards of educa- 
tion maintained in the public schools where the bulk of 
our youth is assembled, the same problems and the same 
method af approach might apply to the youth of both 
fown and country. 


There is an awakening of Christian people to the fact 
that boys and girls are growing up, going through high 
school and college and, at the same time, preserving a 


profound ignorance of the Bible and its teaching. Ques- 
tionaires have repeatedly revealed this ignorance, and 
the fact that our great army of criminals is largely drawn 
from the youth of our land, shows that somewhere there 
is woeful failure in instilling the ideals of character into 
their minds and hearts. Educators are trying to meet 
this by putting into the school curriculum character- 
building teaching. There is a national organization 
operating for this sole purpose. This is good, but it 
does not go far enough. 


Among the teachers many of them young, immature, 
lacking religious convictions, there is a dangerous tend- 
ency to belittle religion and the Church. As a result, a 
recent questionaire among students of one of our great 
colleges revealed that of the 82 per cent brought up in 
religious homes, only 32 per cent attended religious 
service regularly and onlv 45 per cent were church 
members. Only 33 per cent believed that Tesus was di- 
vine and 25 per cent did not believe in God. 


The theorv of “self-exnression” so popular among 
the “advanced” educators of the past decade and prac- 
ticed by many of them, has not proven helpful in de- 
veloping either a high type of citizen or one responsive 
to religious teaching. 


These difficulties are heightened in the country by the 
fact that it is harder to get ycung people together in 
groups because of distance from each other, and be- 
cause the seasonal work on the farm demands at times 
all the daylight hours, leaving little time for other things. 


The influence of the village store, of the low tvpe of 
farm labor employed for seasonal labor, is at times a 
menace to the morals of the young people. It is im- 
portant that the church should study educational tend- 
encies and establish closer cooperation with the school. 


The church should develop in its church building a 
high type of Sunday school, of Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety and wherever possible, a Daily Vacation Bible 
School. The public school should be asked to set aside 
one period a day for religious instruction and the church 
should devise practical plans for using that period for 
definite religious instruction. 


As stated in the resolutions of the recent Reynolda 
Conference : 


“That there can he no certain and abiding attain- 
ment of morality without the nurture of the religious 
capacities of the individual seems to be abundantly 
proved by the experience of individuals and the historv 
of nations. If a hich and wniversal morality is to be 
attained in our nation, our children must be taught re- 
ligicn. If religion is to be taught to all our children 
in an efficient manner. there must be both home instruc- 
tion in religion and school instruction by the Church in 
cooperation with the public school.” 
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Nacoochee Valley, from Vesper Hill. 


“Lynch” and the “Lonesome Pine.” 


“Enter Into His Gates with Thanksgiving and Into His 
Courts with Praise” 


MartTHA RHEA LITTLE 


S I write, I can hear through the open window, the 


sound of saw and hammer. 
music of an inspiring scene. 
A resident of Nacoochee Valley, himself a leading 
Methodist, has given a beautiful lot for erection of a 
Presbyterian Church building. To the right, the 
preacher will have constant inspiration, in the lovely 
blue distances of Tray Mountain. In the rear, the quiet 
valley stretches to the foot of Lynch, with its famous 
“lonesome pine.” Four magnificent oak trees are on 
the lot, adding the dignity of nature’s pillard columns— 
fit location where the spirit of worship may dwell. 
Just across the road is contrasting desolation—the 
yawning basement cavity, the blackened stones and tim- 
bers, the ashes, which represent all that remains of the 
former school buildings of Nacoochee Institute—the only 
home which the Nacoochee Presbyterian Church has 
heretofore known. In the summer of 1925, the main 
school building was re-modelled. An attractive porch, 
with cement floor and stone pillars, was added to one 
end of the auditorium, with the Sunday services prim- 
arily in mind. It stands, a mute witness of Nacoochee’s 
effort to make a place of worship within a school house. 
In April, 1926, fire completely destroyed the gram- 
mar and high school buildings of Nacoochee Institute. 
This left the Nacoochee Presbyterian Church with no 
place for services. The boys’ dormitory was drafted for 
school. But the rooms were really too small for effi- 
cient class work—let alone public gatherings. An open 
air auditorium was erected, and through the summer 
months, a rather sketchy program was carried out, with 
rain flurries as interruptions, and cattle, hogs and 
chickens as part-time occupants. 
The time came for school to open. 


It is the cheerful 


With the advanc- 


ing days, cold winds came also. Finally it was neces- 
sary to resort to surreptitious gymnastics during the 
service, to walk briskly “before and after,” and on 
Saturday to cast wary weather eyes for signs of mod- 
erating weather. The problem was in there being 
literally “‘no where to go.” Many plans were discussed 
and dismissed. 

At length a way was found. Many years ago, a 
little child came to earth in a stable crib. He thus 
made evident forever that He will accept our praise 
from even the lowliest surroundings, if nothing better is 
possible. Many at Naccochee, through the year 1926- 
1927 found comfort and a closer companionship with 
the Babe of Bethlehem through that truth. 

Some years ago, a dairy barn was built at Nacoochee. 
It was never used for that purpose, as almost im- 
mediately necessity claimed it as an improvised dormi- 
tory. Later, it became a general storage room for the 
entire plant, and was crowded with packing boxes and 
barrels, off-season belongings and furniture, decrepit 
through service and waiting the work-shop’s new rollers, 
knobs, legs and arms. The dairy barn was selected 
for a place of worship. 

Nacoochee has necessarily been a place of “taking 
things from here, and totin’ ’em there,’ as emergency 
has arisen. It is also a place of elastic proportions, 
with the “there” someway available when the “here” 
must be surrendered. This time, however, the project 
seemed hopeless—of cleaning the largest room in the 
“barracks” (for thus had the “dairy barn” evolved), 
and transforming it into a church auditorium. But it 
was done! The furniture, barrels and boxes were some- 
way sorted and re-stored, A wall was knocked out, elec- 
tric wiring installed, and a tiny platform built. A fire- 
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place had been made at the time of the dormitory ex- 
periment. This fire-place at one end and a stove at the 
other did noble service, though cracks and unfinished 
ceiling proved handicaps to warmth. 

But the Presbyterian Church had a home! 
services were held for six months. 

I shall never forget the first evening gathering under 
such conditions. Nacoochee Institute owns a very old, 
wornout, pedal-less, roller-less piano. Expert tuners 
have declared that it is not worth even tuning. I have 
charge of the music department at the Institute, and 
when the church music was considered, the poor old 
ready-to-be-discarded piano was chosen for the barn- 
barracks-church building. The room was constantly 
damp and that would mean destruction to any self re- 
specting wires. 

The first Sunday was cold and rainy. In the morn- 
ing, half the keys “stuck” uncompromisingly. The boys 
put a lighted lantern in the bottom of the instrument 
and through several hours, it dried out the “inner 
workins’,” thus relieving that condition. As the hour 
came for evening service, the air was redolent with lan- 
tern odors. The keys responded, but the shrill sounds 
resulting made us almost regret the lantern. 

A low little chair with stunted legs was the stool, as 
the piano’s regular partner had long been missing. The 
result gave the effect of a small child reaching for the 
jam jar placed just out of reach. Mr. Coit cast an 
appraising eye at the combination, and said, ‘Miss 
Little, can’t we find you something better than that?” 
Hasty search was made, and a higher, seat-less, wabbly- 
legged chair was found, across which a flat box was 
placed. Mr. Coit’s overcoat was spread over the whole 
in quite Sir Walter Raleigh style. 


There 


But yet the service could not begin. Alas! the lights 
had failed to realize the duty expected of them, and 
gave but a dim feeble glow. That was easily remedied 
by a flash light turned on the music, and held by one 
of our boys. 

In spite of such discrepancies in equipment, our 
audience included two preachers and a group of friends 
from the city. Just as the text was announced, a large 
glowing log threatened to roll from the fire-place, and 
both preachers sprang to the rescue, while our visitors 
registered the surprise already consuming them, because 
of a fire-place in a church at all! 

But happy hours were spent in that humble “church,” 
dear Survey friends. Lives were blessed and strength- 
ened by communion there with the Lord, whose ear is 
ever ready to hear and His heart to respond. 

We thank Him with grateful hearts that now He is 
giving us, largely through Nacoochee’s many friends, a 
more suitable place for communion and fellowship with 
Him. Before many weeks, the Presbyterian Church in 
Nacoochee Valley will be completed, for services in His 
name. It is a Home Mission church, but can claim 
potential leadership for needy groups in the mountain 
regions all about. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of this new church has un- 
dertaken to raise the money for a good piano with keys, 
pedals, stool, rollers, endurance, sweetness, tone and 
response all complete. We have small resources, but a 
great desire for service to the people in the mountain 
sections of our Southland. Perhaps some who read will 
wish to have a part in the purchase of this new piano. 
WILL YOU NOT HELP US MAKE IT POSSIBLE? 


Sautee, Ga. 





Senior Home Mission 


No Senior Program is prepared for the columns of 
the SURVEY for the month of October, as this is the 
time for the observance of AUXILIARY RALLY DAY, 
and the subject this year is ‘Foreign Speaking Peoples,” 
with a special program for the occasion. The title of 
this interesting program is “Something Old, Something 


New Presbyterian Church, Denmark, 8. C., and the South Carolina Prestyterial 
Auziliary, which met there in April, 1927. 


Program for October 


New,” written by Miss Sue B. Haley, and can be or- 
dered from the Auxiliary office or from the Home Mis- 
sion Committee free. Use it and the success of your 
meeting is assured. It can be used in any Auxiliary 
from the largest to the smallest! 
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Book Reviews 


BORDEN OF YALE 


Mrs. Howard Taylor, China Inland Mission, 
Philadelphia. $2.00. 


Reviewed by 


This is one of the new missionary books which is 
attracting wide and favorable attention. It is published 
under the auspices of the China Inland Mission, in a 
good sized volume clearly printed and well illustrated. 

The fact that the writer of the book is Mrs. Geraldine 
Guinness Taylor, sufficiently guarantees its pleasing style 
and attractive make-up and commends it to a wide circle 
of readers. 

The book is a life of William Whiting Borden, edu- 
cated at Yale University and Princeton Seminary, and 
at the time of his death a missionary under appointment 
by the China Inland Mission, the field assigned him be- 
ing the extreme western province of China, the province 
of Kang-Su, which Borden had selected as his field of 
labor because the population is largely made up of 
Chinese Mohammedan, with a considerable admixture of 
Turkish blood, emigrants from farther west in that 
stronghold of Mohammedanism, Central Asia. 

Bill Borden, as he was affectionately known by a large 
circle of college and Seminary friends, had everything 
that young America sets its heart upon. He came of a 
millionaire family, having a share in the profits of a 
business whose capitalization went up high into the 
millions, and possessing an individual fortune of some- 
thing like a million dollars in his own right. He was 
endowed with a splendid physique, running over with 
health and animal vigor and gay, vigorous life. He 
excelled in many lines of athletic sport—football, tennis 
and wrestling. 

One little touch which shows the athletic side of his 
life is an account of a wrestling match in the gymna- 
sium in which Borden wrestled to a draw in two time- 
matches with a man half a head taller and many pounds 
heavier than himself. They finally agreed to wrestle 
without any time limit until one or the other was put 
on the mat, and it took forty-nine minutes for the 
stronger man to put Borden down! 

Yet this millionaire athlete, university graduate, and 
all round good fellow was one of the most devout and 
singularly consecrated Christians of our time. He en- 
joyed to the full all the innocent pleasure which this 
world can give, and yet had his heart and mind ab- 
sorbed in the higher things of the kingdom of God. 


R. A. Lapsley 


The book gives a striking account of the religious 
work which Borden did in connection with the Chicago 
Avenue (Moody Church) in Chicago, and with the Moody 
Bible Institute that is connected with that church. It 
tells how he took his part in a number of rescue mis- 
sions, establishing some with his own means, and tak- 
ing an active share in the uplift through the Gospel of 
many a poor outcast, whose salvation that mission work 
secured. 


In spite of his interest in active, outdoor life, and 
of his wide social contacts, and in spite of his religious 
activities at college and in outside mission enterprises, 
Borden was a conscientious student, utilizing every mo- 
ment necessary to master the subjects in which he 
specialized, while carrying on the varied activities men- 
tioned above. He graduated with distinction from Yale, 
and then went to Princeton Seminary, where he took 
the same high stand in theology, but especially in He- 
brew and cognate languages. 

While he was a Presbyterian and a graduate of the 
leading Presbyterian Seminary, yet he identified him- 
self with the China Inland Mission, because it gave 
him the opportunity to prosecute work among the 
Mohammedans, in that part of the world, where no other 
mission was established, and where it seemed to him 
the field was the most difficult and the need for the 
Gospel was the greatest. On his way to his field of 
labor, while he was studying in Cairo, Egypt, he was 
taken with cerebro-spinal meningitis and his life ended 
when he was only twenty-four years of age. All his in- 
dividual fortune, aggregating a million dollars, was left 
by his will to perpetuate his lifework in various forms 
of Christian service. Among many other bequests, 
$50,000 was given to the Foreign Mission work of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

We know of no book which could more helpfully be 
placed in the hands of young people who are professed 
Christians, and the writer of this review has sufficiently 
indicated his own favorable judgment by purchasing a 


copy to give to a young man entering his junior year 
in college. 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS OF ASSEMBLY 
AGENCIES 


1927 


1926 


April through August Aprilthrough August Decrease 


Pore DROS ssc ts. $289,918.35 $319,217.39 $29.299.04 
Assembly’s Home Missions__-_______ 108,731.03 132,167.46 23,426.43 
Christian Education and Ministerial 

PRONIO  cctee eect eeus Sees cus 51,585.68 40,.39658> 5° cece 
Publication and Sunday School Work 18,030.44 20,678.73 2,648.20 


These are the receipts through the regular channels. It will be noted that every 
committee shows a decrease except the Committee on Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief, which shows an increase of $8,264.57. 


Besides these funds, the Foreign Mission Committee has received a little over 
$25,000 of the $125,000 asked for the China Emergency Fund, and the Home Mission 


Committee a little over $25,000 of the $125,000 asked for Flood Relief. 
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A Picture, a Petition and a Prayer from the Montreat 
Woman’s Club 


1927 have seen the picture. On the slope of old 

Piney, quiet, restful, solid as the everlasting hills 
against which it stands is our new hotel, The Assembly 
Inn. Seen from the outside, it is a perfect structure, 
Luilt of the native stone, commodious, graceful and im- 
posing. On the inside the walls and pillars of the 
spacious lobby and dining room, finished with the richly 
colored stone sparkling with mica and quartz, found on 
the Montreat grounds, are simply a dream of beauty. 

The view from the roof-garden in the spring when 
the Dogwoods are abloom and later in the summer when 
the vivid green of the nearby mountains melts into the 
dark bluish green of those in the distance, and espec- 
ially in the fall when the fir trees form a background 
for a perfect riot of color, is wonderfully beautiful. 
Artists might travel far to place on canvas a little of 
this beauty. 

But inside there are no partitions, no stairs, no plumb- 
ing and of course no furnishings. 

The Petition of the Woman’s Club of Montreat to 
the women of the Southern Presbyterian Church is that 
they assume at once the $25,000 which is the estimated 
cost of the plumbing. 

If one thousand of our Auxiliary circles will each 
assume $25.00 and send to Dr. Anderson a pledge for 
that amount, he will accept their pledge at face value, 
and the plumbing can be installed before cold weather, 
and this we believe will practically guarantee that the 
building will be ready for use by next summer. 

The Board of Trustees, as authorized by the General 
Assembly, are sending out to the whole Church an ap- 
peal for the $150,000 necessary to complete the build- 
ing and giving their reasons for it. 

The women of our club would submit a few addi- 
tional reasons why we think the Assembly Inn should 
be completed at once. 

The first is because of what it will mean to the benevo- 
lent work of our Church. Even with its present inade- 
quate equipment Montreat has meant far more than any 
other single agency as a recruiting and training center 
for Christian workers. It has served as a promotional 
agency for developing the missionary spirit of the Church 
and the financing of our missionary work. Hundreds 
of our young people have received here the spiritual 
baptism that has consecrated and fitted them for service 
at home and abroad. It is here that some of our men 
of large means have received the impulse to the larger 
giving that has multiplied manifold the income of our 
Executive Agencies. It is here that one man, after at- 
tending a missionary conference, decided to increase his 
previous annual gift to Foreign Missions from a few 


Tir who came to Montreat in the summer of 


hundred dollars to $10,000 and who before his death 
gave more than a million dollars to'the benevolent work 
of our Church. And many others according to their 
ability, have followed his example. 

Our second ground of appeal is that without this 
building we cannot bring many people of large means 
to Montreat. Most of these are hard-worked people, 
and for their summer rest they go where they can have 
the comforts to which they are accustomed. Assembly 
Inn will be comfortably but not luxuriously furnished. 
There will be a bath accessible to every sleeping room. 

The criticism has been made that we are catering to 
the rich and planning to introduce class distinctions. 
The very reverse of this is true. ‘There are no class 
distinctions in Montreat and never will be. Here high 
and low, rich and poor meet together in delightful fel- 
lowship. Dr. Anderson’s vision and dream is this: To 
present to our beloved Southern Church for its use, a 
beautiful building free of debt, absolutely fire-proof, no 
upkeep because built of material not subject to decay 
and as permanent as the everlasting hills. 

In this way he will be able to give to our ministers 
and workers and people of small means accommodations 
that ordinarily only people of large means can afford. 
The rates will not be substantially higher than we are 
obliged to charge for the best accommodations we now 
have. We wish to make it possible for all classes, rich 
and poor alike, to attend our conferences where they 
will be brought under the influence that will lead them, 
te consecrate themselves and their means, large or smal 
to the service of Christ. 

For these and many other reasons that might bé 
given, the Montreat Woman’s Club would add its ap- 
peal to that of the Board of Trustees that every Auxiliary 
Circle and every individual woman of our church would 
send at once to the President of the Mountain Retreat 
Association such a gift as she can make for the com- 
pletion of this urgently needed building, it being un- 
derstood that the gifts of the women will be first ap- 
plied, as far as necessary, to the purchase and installa- 
tion of the plumbing. 

Our prayer is that God will put it in your hearts 
to see and feel this need as we do and that you may 
give it an immediate response. 

(Signed) Mkrs. J. B. PInneEr, President. 
Mrs. JAMeEs S. Wuite, Vice-President. 
Mrs. WILLIAM KEESLER, Secretary. 
Mrs. D. C. THompson, Treasurer. 
Mrs. S. H. CHESTER. 
Mrs. R. C. ANDERSON. 
Mrs. R. E. Macr.t. 
Mrs. J. Gray McALLISTER. 








RALLY DAY, OCTOBER 2, 1927 


REACH THEM—TEACH THEM 
Send offerings to R. E. Macriu, Treas., Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Love Trails of Long Ago. By Rev. Jas. I. Vance, D. D. 


These are love stories of Bible men and women, presented in Dr. Vance’s own 
virile, reverent, and graphic style. Some of the leading characters are: Vashti, Eve, 
Zipporah, Jephthah, Rebekah, David, Delilah, and Mary Magdalene. The last 
chapter treats of the love of Jesus for all mankind. Half-tone frontispiece in sepia. 
Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 








Myself and Other Problems. By J. Paterson Smyth. 


In these discussions Dr. Smyth puts himself in the place of each man and 
woman, and studies the life-problems from the position of the personal pronoun 
“1” in the light of Christian revelation. His discussions include the problems of 
evil, pain, the fall, the Virgin Birth, death, hell, heaven, and cthers. Price, $1.50. 
Postpaid. 


The Nest of Spears. By F. W. Boreham. 


A new Boreham book! Surely every Boreham “fan” will want it at once! If 
you do not know Dr. Boreham’s writings, get this one and let us send you a list 
of the others. Every one excellent. He is a master, indeed, in weaving the most 
beautiful thougnts about the commonplaces of life. Price, $1.75. Postpaid. 


The Sermon on the Mount. By Geoffrey W. Stafford. 


A reverent and scholarly study of this “Charter of Christianity.” The author 
places it in a vital relation to the needs and conditions of the modern day and 
world, while he “interprets its message of ethical and spiritual authority with due 
regard to its original background.” Price, $1.75. Postpaid. 


Every Minister His Own Evangelist. By Edgar Whitaker Work, D. D. 


A contribution to belief in revival. With the help of the information here 
given it is in the power of practically every minister to conduct effective evangelistic 
work. Full of fact and illustrative material; vivid, crisp, and stimulating. Price, 
$1.50. Postpaid. 


Nature Stories for Children. By W. S. I7. Wylie. 


Fifty five-minute talks right to the point. Each based on a fresh and inform- 
ing fact in nature—animals, birds, insects, fish, flowers, etc. Presented fascinatingly 
and with scientific accuracy. Price, $1.50. Postpaid. 
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